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THE MANORIAL PARTICULARS OF THE 
COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 


Tue county of Glamorgan was constituted by an Act of 
27 Henry VIII, and, by that Act, was composed of the 
lordship of Glamorgan, which lay between the Rhymny 
and the Crumlyn brook; and the lordships of Cilvae 
and Gower, which extended it westward to the Llwchwr 
river. The words of the statute recognise the old dis- 
tinction between the shire fee, sometimes called “the 
County”, or the “ Body of the County”, and the Mem- 
bers, and enact “That the lordships, townes, parishes, 
commotes, hundredes, and cantredes of Gower, Kilvey, 
Bishopstowne, Landaffe, Sighnith Supra, Singnith Sub- 
tus, Miskin, Ogmore, Glesnothney, Tallagam, Ruchien, 
Tallavan, Lanblethian, Lantwide, Tieriall, Avan, Neth, 
Landway, and the Cleyes, in the said country of Wales, 
etc., etc., shall stand and be guildable for ever, etc., 
united, annexed, and joyned to and with the countie of 
Glamorgan, as a member, part, or parcel of the same”. 
(27 Henry VIII, cap. 26.) Here the county to which 
the enumerated lordships are to be annexed is the old 
shire fee or body, and the lordships, etc., are the mem- 
bers. Of these, Senghenydd, Miscin, Glyn Rhondda, 
Ruthyn, Talavan, Llanblethian, Tir y Iarll, Avan, and 
Neath, were member-lordships. Ogmore, as held by the 
powerful lords of Cidwelly, and latterly by the Dukes 
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of Lancaster and the crown, occupied a peculiar position 
from the rank of its tenants. Llandaff, as held by the 
Bishop, was excluded from the old ‘hire. - Llantwit 
was named either as the seat of an ancient religious 
community, or because Boverton, a part of it, was the 
lord’s demesne. Why Talygarn, a private manor or sub- 
manor, is mentioned, is not known. The others, Bishops- 
ton, Llandewy, and the Clays, belonged to Cilvae and 
Gower. 

Although the Normans created many manors, and, it 
may be, a certain number of parishes, yet as they pre- 
served, under one name or another, most of the Welsh 
boundaries and subdivisions, it will be proper to com- 
mence by stating what these were according to Caradoc 
of Llancarvan or his editors. 

1. Cantred GronetH, which included the commots 
of—(a) Rwng Nedd, that is between or about Neath, 
and Avan. (b) Tir y Hundred, probably Tir y Iarll in 
Glyn Corrwg. (c) Maenor Glyn Ogwr. Maenor or Maen- 
awr is the Norman “manor”. At present Groneth is 
the name of the western of the deaneries into which 
the Glamorgan part of the see of Llandaff is divided. 

1. Cantred PeNNYTHEN included the commots of— 
(a) Miscin. (b) Glyn Rhondda. (c) Maenor Talavan. 
(d) Maenor Ruthyn. 

m1. Cantred Brenutnot. The kingly or royal can- 
tred, which included the commots of—(a) Cibwr. (b) 
Senghenydd Uchaiach, or above or north of the Caiach. 
(c) Senghenydd Iscaiach, or below that stream. So far 
all is plain; but the above three cantreds only include 
the northern parts or members, and leave the southern 
part or body of the shire unnoticed. This is intended 
to be included in what follows, but is mixed up with 
Monmouthshire. 

Iv. Cantred GwEeNnTLHWG or Gwentloog, said to con- 
tain the commots of Y Rheordh Ganol and Eithafdyl- 
gwon, and to include Llandaff and Cardiff, Cowbridge, 
Llantwit, and Caerphilly ; and to be traversed by the 
rivers Ley (Ely), Taff, Tawy, Neth, Avan, and Lhychur. 
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- This, however, is obviously an utter confusion. Gwent- 
loog is the name of the marshy level between the Usk 
and the Rhymny, and never, so far as is known, ex- 
tended west of the latter river. Caerphilly is probably 
not the great fortress of that name, which was not then 

; built, and is in Senghenydd, but Caerpile, or Castrum 

| Bulzeum, now Cwrt y Bela, near Newport. The general 

| conclusion is that the southern part of Glamorgan was 

‘| not divided into cantreds or commots, which, if true, is 

} singular. Possibly the solution is to be found in the 
probability that in the framing of the lordship the Nor- 
man shire represented the dominion directly governed 
by the Welsh prince, and the members those of his sub- 
ordinate chiefs. 

West of the Crumlyn was, v, Cantred Eernoc, which 
extended into Caermarthenshire, and only one commot 
of which, that of Gwyr or Gower, lay east of Llwchwr. 
The Liber Landavensis (p. 512) mentions the seven 
cantreds of Glamorgan, but of these, one is in Caermar- 
then, and three in Monmouth, and three only, Gwyr, 
Gorfynydd, and Penychen, are really in Glamorgan. 
Whence the Welsh derived the cantred is unknown. 
The corresponding English hundred was certainly of 
Teutonic origin. 

The parish was an early and general division in 
Wales ; but on the hills, as in England, its area was 
often very great indeed. Aberdare, for example, Llan- 
wonno, and Llantwit Vardre, were chapelries of Llan- 
trissant ; and Merthyr, Gelligaer, and Eglwysilan, were 
also very extensive. The parishes in the vales and more 
fertile parts were smaller. They were all in Norman 

occupation, and several of them bear names derived 
from their Norman lords, as Sully, Barry, and Bonvile- 
ston ; and others, as St. George’s, have churches dedi- 
cated to saints strange to the country. How this came 
about is unknown. Had there been earlier Welsh 
names it is scarcely likely they would have been so com- 
pletely lost. Possibly such parishes, most of which are 
conterminous with a Norman manor and private estate, 
18? 
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were carved out of a larger Welsh parish. The subject - 
is a curious one, and has not been investigated. 
Fitz-Hamon’s conquest became at once a marcher- 
lordship, after the precedent of Powysland, and concur- 
rently with what was being established in Brecknock 
under Bernard Newmarch. The position of a lord 
marcher was a peculiar one, and the rights and powers 
which he exercised were far more extensive than 
those appertaining to the same nobles within their 
English honours and baronies. Thus Fitz-Hamon, who 
was lord of the honour of Gloucester as well as of the 
lordship of Glamorgan, held the former as any other 
English barony was held, and exercised within it no 
rights of sovereignty. The laws of the land were ad- 
ministered in the king’s name and by the king’s judges. 
It was the king’s peace that each man was bound to 
keep, and the king’s writ was of supreme authority. 
In the lordship the state of things was wholly different. 
The king’s writ did not run. Legal proceedings were 
conducted in the lord’s name, and it was the lord’s 
peace that the vassals were bound to keep. The lord 
appointed his vice-comes or sheriff; held a “comitatus” 
or court of parliament of his own, and on the part of 
his homagers and tenants; and for suits or causes arising 
within the lordship there was no lawful appeal to any 
exterior court. The lord seems not only to have exer- 
cised rights of wardship and “ maritagium” over his 
tenants “in capite”’, as he did in a barony or honour, 
but to have levied scutages and reliefs ; to have com- 
muted these and other feudal incidents for money; and 
to have been the lord of the whole lordship, the lands 
within which were held mediately or immediately of 
him ; and in the latter case were commonly held b 
military tenure, usually that of castle-guard, The lord 
was, both in theory and in practice, a sovereign ; and 
the only sovereign, under ordinary circumstances, known 
to his tenants. As late as 1268 there occurs a conven- 
tion between Llewelyn Prince of Wales, and Gilbert 
Earl of Gloucester, concerning certain breaches of the 
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peace, in which they settle their differences as between 
equal and equal. Also the curious contest between 
Richard Syward and his chief lord, Richard Earl of 
Gloucester (32 Henry III), shows the privileges claimed 
by the Earl, the ambulatory character of the court 
(“quoddam parliamentum”), and the absolute prohibi- 
tion of appeal to the crown: “ Ipse Comes habuit talem 
libertatem in terra sua de Glamorgan quod nullus de 
hominibus suis nec alios debent de aliquo placito placi- 
tare alibi quam infra libertatem suam de Glammorgan.” 
(Cott. MS. Vitell., cx, p. 172b.) The power of a lord 
marcher grew out of the necessities of his position, in 
the face of a dangerous foe who, in bardic words, “slept 
not, for the light of vengeance was upon his eyes”. 
Such powers were, however, very inconsistent with the 
good government of the kingdom; and as Wales became 
settled, and the crown gathered strength, the marcher- 
privileges were encroached. upon and curtailed, though 
it was not till the reign of Edward I that they were 
seriously limited, and not until that of Henry VIII 
that they were finally extinguished. 

The position of a lord marcher and his relation to 
the crown have not been defined by either legal or con- 
stitutional writers, or by those who have treated of 
titles of honour. Their powers do not appear to have 
been ever either formally granted, or even officially 
recognised, nor, at least for a century or more from the 
Conquest, to have been the subject of a regular charter 
or of statutory limitations. Probably neither party 
desired a formal definition. The sovereign would natu- 
rally be unwilling to give a regular sanction to powers 
so unusual, and so liable to be abused ; nor would the 
lords be willing to accept any recognition short of the 
powers they actually enjoyed and exercised. When 
De Braose pleaded in Parliament for the privileges in 
Gower, he cited a charter by John to his ancestor ; but 
the appositeness of this was contested on the ground 
that it gave no specific privileges, but only confirmed 
generally those already in existence. De Braose, who 
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exercised powers “ tanquam regalia”, attempted to prove 
that this was always so, and particularly mentioned 
the Earl of Warwick ; but whatever may really have 
been the fact, he was unable to show any definition of 
the privileges thus confirmed. (Ryley, 28 Edward I, 
234.) Edward seems to have allowed no assertion of 
the fact afterwards admitted by his weaker son, that 
the king’s writ did not run in the lordship. The earliest 
claim made by the marcher lords appears to have been 
the very innocent one of bearing the canopy over the 
head*of the Queen of Henry III at her coronation. 

This practical independence of the crown, and the 
presence of a very dangerous and unconquered race 
ever ready to foment and profit by an insurrection, gave 
a value to a marcher lordship, in the eyes of the great 
nobles, quite independently of any revenue to be derived 
from it : hence, no sooner had Edward put down Llew- 
elyn, and broken the power of the Welsh, than he 
began to curtail the privileges of the marchers. Thus, 
when in 1290 the Earl of Gloucester as lord of Glamor- 
gan, and the Earl of Hereford as lord of Brecknock, 
exceeded what the King regarded as their legitimate 
privileges, and waged a local war, he brought the 
matter under the notice of Parliament, held a commis- 
sion of inquiry into the facts, and ended by declaring 
both lordships forfeited, and imprisoning both the 
Earls. No doubt this decision was the more readily 
submitted to, that it was understood that the sentence 
was not to be permanently acted upon. The lordships 
were speedily restored, but upon terms far more favour- 
able to the crown than heretofore. (Ryley, p. 74.) The 
celebrated commission of ‘“ Quo Warranto”, in 1274, and 
the attempt to assimilate the administrations of North 
Wales, Caermarthen, and Cardigan, to that of England 
by the statute of Wales in 1284, were steps in the 
same direction. The statute of Edward II, “ De Pre- 
rogativa Regis”, takes a step backwards, for in claiming 
wardships of tenants in capite, it excepts the earls and 
— of the marches, “ where the King’s writs do not 
ie”. 
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In the earlier reigns, when the Welsh were formid- 
able, and the prerogatives of the marchers at their 
highest, the king’s only remedy against their power 
was his right of stepping in between the death of one 
lord and the receiving the homage from, and giving 
livery of seisin to, his successor, or his custody of the 
lands and wardship and maritagium of the heir, if a 
minor. This was a most important corrective. It gave 
a perpetual right of interference to the crown in the 
affairs of the lordship, though the effect of these inter- 
regnal periods on the general government was bad, for 
the death of a lord marcher was pretty sure to be the 
signal for an insurrection by the Welsh, who were well 
aware that for a certain time no one had power to 
wield the local authority. 

Fitz-Hamon’s first step must have been to provide 
for the settlement of those knights who had aided in 
his conquest, or to whom he looked to enable him to 
retain it. He seems to have absolutely dispossessed 
the natives of the open or southern lands (the Welsh 
“ Bro”), and to have quartered such as remained in the 
lordship in the hill country or “ Blaenau”. The whole 
he held of the crown “ per integram Baroniam”, or “in 
capite per Baroniam”, much as an honour was held, and 
its subdivisions were held of himself. These subdivi- 
sions were, first, the member-lordships, twelve in num- 
ber, held either by the over-lord himself or by his most 
considerable feudatories ; and in one instance by Cara- 
doc, the eldest son of the dispossessed Welsh Prince 
Iestyn. These members were based upon the old can- 
treds; and the powers exercised by their lords included 
pit and gallows, or life and death. One member, Coyty, 
was held “ per Baroniam”; another, Avan, by sergeantry. 
The services of none of them are specified, nor were 
they estimated as so many knights’ fees. Probably all 
were held really as baronies. The second division was 
composed of the body of the shire. The third division 
included the borough towns. The fourth, the possessions 
of the church of Llandaff. The fifth, the lord’s demesne 
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or private lands. The feudal system was introduced as 
strictly as was practicable. 

Upon each lord’s death a return of his holdings in 
capite was made to the crown, and several such are 
preserved. The earliest, that of 1262, gives rather over 
thirty-six knights’ fees of the old feoffment; and of the 
new feoffment, nearly two fees more ; and some hill- 
commots in Welsh hands. The returns, 35 Edward I, 
give Glamorgan county with twenty-one free tenants 
who held (demesne) lands in Cogan, Dinas Powis, Sully, 
and Costenton; 8 Edward II, the lordship is still 
Glamorgan county; 49 Edward III, the lordship of 
Glamorgan and Morganog; 28 Henry VI, Glamorgan 
and Morganog, Castle, lordship, and county. 

There was a coroner for the shire; and this office, 
then an important and serious one, was sometimes held 
by the escheator or chancellor of the lordship. The 
office is said to have been only tenable by a Cibwr free- 
holder. It was elective and selective, the freeholders 
sending up three names. There were also two shire- 
bailiffs, east and west of Tawe. Ogmore had a coroner 
of its own, though whether before that lordship fell 
into the Duchy of Lancaster is unknown. 

The member-lordships were twelve :—1, Senghenydd 
Supra; 2, Senghenydd Subtus; 3, Miscin; 4, Glyn 
Rhondda; 5, Talavan; 6, Ruthyn; 7, Llanblethian ; 
8, Coyty ; 9, Tir y Iarll; 10, Avan; 11, Neath Citra ; 
12, Neath Ultra. 

The body of the shire lay south of the Ely and east 
of the Avan river, upon the sea-coast. It was divided 
into thirty-six and three-fifths knights’ fees, all, or 
nearly all, held by strangers from the honour of Glou- 
cester. The new manors seem to have been held by 
twenty-eight lords by service varying from that due 
from a quarter of a knight’s fee up to four fees. This 
at least was the case in 1262; and as all these were 
held in capite, they were probably original divisions, 
and not subsequent subinfeudations. These mesne or 
sub-manors are not included in the earliest inquisition. 
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The tenures were all military, and by castle-guard of 
the Castle of Cardiff. These are exclusive of the manors 
in Gower and Cilvae, which were numerous. 

A survey of 1650 enumerates the parishes upon which 
was levied the impost known as “chence” or “ towle”; 
and these at that time seem to have been regarded as 
composing the body of the shire. Of course, a list of 
parishes will not tally with a list of manors; but besides 
this, are other discrepancies. The parishes named are: 

Bonvileston Llandow Pendoylon South 

Cadoxton Llysworney St. Donat’s 

Eglwys Brewis Llanvihangel St. Hilary 

Flemmynston Lechwith St. Mary-Church 

Gileston Llanvihangel St. Athan 

Llantwit Major Marcross St. Nicholas 

Llanmaes Michaelston St. Andrews 

Llandough Merthyr Dovan St. Fagans 

Llancarvan Penlline Sully 

Llantrillyd Penmark St. Georges 

Lavernock Porth Kerry St. Mary Hill 

Llandough by Cardiff Penarth Treoys 

Llanharry, part of Peterston Wenvoe 

Llangan 
Those in italics do not appear in the manorial list, 
which, however, includes twelve names of parishes that 
do net appear in the parochial list. 

There were six borough towns in Glamorgan and two 
in Gower included in the subsequent county. 1, Avan; 
2, Cardiff; 3, Cowbridge; 4, Kenfig; 5, Llantrissant ; 
6, Llwchwr; 7, Neath; 8, Swansea. Caerphilly has 
often been added to these; but there is no evidence 
that it ever received a charter or possessed a local 
government or municipal constitution. 

The bishop was a lord marcher in right of his manor 
of Llandaff, though his claims to hold in capite of the 
crown were so far disputed that the chief lord asserted 
a right to hold the temporalities of the see “sede 
vacante”, and to collate to the archdeaconry, prebends, 
and other episcopal preferment. The lord also claimed 
that executions ordered by the bishop could only be 
‘carried out in the Castle of Cardiff. The lord’s claims 
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were, however, denied by the crown, and finally with 
success. 

The whole subject is a curious one, and concerns not 
only Glamorgan, but the marcher privileges generally. 
It appears that Earl Robert held the temporalities of 
Llandaff between the death of Urban and succession of 
Uchtred, 1134-40; and Earl William, between Uchtred 
and Nicholas, in 1148; and on the death of Nicholas, 
in 1183, in which year the Earl also died, John Earl of 
Moretaine, lord of Glamorgan jure uxoris, held the 
temporalities from Bishops William de Saltmarsh to 
Henry de Abergavenny, 1191-93. Gilbert de Clare, as 
lord, held from Henry’s death to the succession of Wil- 
liam Bishop of Goldcliff, 1218-19, and again on William’s 
death in 1230, in which year the Earl also died. 

Richard, his successor, was a minor, and the King 
sold the wardship to Gilbert Earl Marescal, who in 1241 
was summoned to show what claim he had to the cus- 
tody of the temporals of Llandaff, “sede vacante”. He 
pleaded the rights of the lord whose wardship he held, 
and stated that Earl Richard and the other lords had a 
right to the custody of all lands held from themselves, 
saving to the King the “dignitas crocie”. The claim 
was ordered to be inquired into, The case arose on the 
death of Bishop Elias, 1240. 

In 1243 (27th Henry III) the Earl of Gloucester, 
then of age, appeared before the King, and acknow- 
ledged that the “baculum pastorale” and patronage 
of the bishopric itself were in the gift of the King; 
and a day was named upon which he was to show what 
he really claimed, which was the collation to the pre- 
ferments, and the custody of the lands when the see 
was unoccupied. (Plac. Corone, 27 Henry III.) Four 
years later the Bishop appeared before the King, and 
stated that he held nothing in his bishopric except 
from the King. On this the Earl offered the King a 
great hawk, to have his claims enrolled. (Close Roll, 
32 Henry III.) Earl Richard again exercised his rights 
between the times of Bishop de Burgo and De la Ware, 
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1253-54, and between De la Ware and De Radnor, 
1256-57, as finally did Earl Gilbert between De Radnor 
and De Braose, 1265-66. 

The question was again opened in the 18th Edward I, 
when Malcolm de Harlegh, the King’s officer (probably 
escheator), complained that on the death of De Braose, 
Bishop of Llandaff, in 1287, the lords marchers seized 
his temporalities,—Gilbert de Clare taking the manors 
of Llandaff and Llankaderwader (a manor in Gwent 
Iscoed), and collating to vacant benefices, De Bohun 
that of Donestow, and William de Braose that of 
Bishopston in Gower. De Clare asserted that the 
manors challenged were in his demesne, and that he and 
none other had a right to their custody ; that his ances- 
tors had always exercised the right, and the king only 
during minorities ; that his father, Earl Richard, died 
seized of the temporalities of the see, and their custody 
came to him with the estate. The King opposed this 
view. After some time the Earl compounded. He 
waived his claim to custody and advowsons, and the 
King regranted them to the Earl and his Countess for 
their lives, with reversion to the crown, or without pre- 
judice to the right of the crown. (Ryley, Pleadings in 
Parliament, p. 61.) Two or three years afterwards 
(22 Edward I) the see had to be filled up, and there 
was a delay on the Earl’s part in giving seizin to the 
new Bishop, on which the King interposed. ([bid., p. 
203.) Besides Llandaff and Llankaderwader, the bishops 
held Nash and Duffryn Golwch, or Worlton, in St. Ly- 
than’s. (See also Haddan and Stubbs, Concilia.) One 
thing is clear, that for near two centuries the Bishop of 
Llandaff was supposed to hold his temporalities of the 
lord of Glamorgan. ' 

Besides these divisions were the demesne or private 
lands of the lord, which he either kept in his own hands 
or let on farm. These were the Castles of Cardiff, Dinas 
Powis, Llantrissant, and Kenfig ; the manors of Roath, 
Boverton, and Llantwit Major; the grange of Kenfig ; 
and, in some sense, the whole division of Cibwr. The 
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lordships of Tir y Iarll and Glyn Rhondda were in his 
hands, but scarcely as demesne lands. The lord is said 
to have held the manor (borough ?) of Cowbridge and 
its liberties ; but as the Mayor of Cowbridge is, and 
always has been, appointed by the Constable of Llan- 
blethian Castle, within which member Cowbridge is 
locally situated, it seems probable that the borough 
was from the first dependent upon the member, and 
probably only came to the chief lord upon the attainder 
of Syward in the reign of Henry ITI. 

Each lordship, whether member or manor, had its 
local courts ; court-baron for civil matters, conveyance 
of land, and the like, in which the freeholders were the 
judges, and the seneschal the recorder, and which in- 
cluded the court customary, where there were copyholds 
in the manor; and court-leet, where matters criminal 
were tried. Here both were held in the lord’s name, 
but outside the marches, the court-baron was held in 
the name of the lord of the manor, and the court-leet 
in that of the king. These courts were held within the 
manor to which they belonged. The tenures were free- 
hold ; copyhold or customary, holding by copy of court- 
roll, and delivery of a verge or rod; patent or leasehold ; 
and at will. Some lands were held in free soccage ; 
some by an annual acknowledgment, as a red rose or a 
pound of white pepper. Gavelkind prevailed among 
the copyholds, and in at least one instance, borough- 
English. Of the lands of the religious houses, the 
services due to the chief lord seem to have been usually 
reserved by the donors until the Dissolution, when 
such as were granted away were held by the crown in 
capite. In the earlier days the lordship itself was 
held de corona; but nothing within it, not even the 
episcopal manors ; nor did the stepping in of the crown 
during a minority, or upon a forfeiture, convert the 
holdings into manors held of the crown. The distinction 
between a tenant who held of a lord, who again held 
of the crown, and one who held direct of the crown, 
was important. Both held in capite in law, but the 
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latter only 7n capite de corona; and when the holding 
of the latter escheated to the crown, the military 
tenants were not bound to render personal service. 
This was reserved for the immediate lord. To the king, 
when he stepped in, they had the option of paying a 
composition in money. The division of the country was 
not unlike that carried out in Ireland by Henry II. 
The over-lord held by an undefined military service, or 
sometimes, as De Braose in Gower, by a nominal service 
of one knight’s fee. The knights’ fees composing the 
body of the lordship had relation rather to the tenants 
than to the crown. 

The court of the chief lord was called “Curia”, “‘Comi- 
tatus”, or “ Parliamentum”, indiscriminately. It seems 
to have been the court of appeal for the lordship, and 
was presided over by the “‘vice-comes”, who was the 
lord’s representative and chief officer. It was ambula- 
tory, though probably most frequently held at Cardiff, 
in the outer ward of the Castle, where the records were 
kept, and where, till comparatively modern times, the 
shire-hall stood. 

The coroner, so called because he took cognizance of 
the pleas of the crown, that is, in Glamorgan, of the 
lord, concerned himself, with the sheriff, in keeping the 
peace. The sheriff's assistants were called bailiffs or 
yeomen of the shire, which was divided between two of 
these officers by the Cowbridge Tawe. 

Besides the feudal incidents yielding revenue to the 
lord, was a payment called “ myzes”, which Strype says 
was an ancient custom derived from the princes of 
Wales, and imposed certainly by Queen Elizabeth. It 
was anciently an honorary payment of corn by each 
commot to the prince on his accession, which was com- 
muted for a money payment, and became eventually a 
payment from each manor on the accession of a new 
lord. “Chence” or “ towl” was a parochial impost. Heri- 
ots were not unusual ; and in some of the Welsh hold- 
ings, as Avan, their old military character was pre- 
served, and the payment was a horse and arms, due to 
the chief on the death of the mesne lord. 
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Besides the specified services, measured by the num- 
ber of fees held, and due from the tenants in the body 
of the shire, there were others discharged by Welsh- 
men of high rank and considerable power among their 
countrymen, who held under the lord in his member- 
lordships, but had no definite sub-manor like the tenants 
in the body of the shire. Thus half a commot in Glyn 
Rhondda was held by the two sons of Morgan ap Cad- 
wallon, two commots in Senghenydd were held by Grif- 
fith ap Rhys, and a commot in Machein or Miscin by 
Meredith ap Griffith. From none of these were any 
service due beyond a heriot of a horse and arms at 
death, which looks as though their submission was but 
nominal ; and, indeed, we find Morgan ap Caradoc of 
Avan, and other of these Welsh lords, accompanying 
Prince Rhys in his visit to Henry III at Gloucester, 
and offering their homage direct, as independent chiefs. 





LIST -OF MANORS AND LORDSHIPS. 


UNDER CARDIFF CASTLE. 











Avan member Coychurch Littlebone 
Balowick (?) Coyty Llanbethery 
Barry East Cwrt-Colman Llanblethian 
Beganston Dinas-Powis Llancadle 
Bettws St. Donat’s Llancarvan 
Brigan Erigen Park Llancovian 
Boverton, in Llantwit St. Fagan’s Llandaff 

Major Flaxland Llandough by Cow- 
Caerau Fonmon bridge 
Caerwigau St. George’s Llandough by Car- 
Cantleston Gileston diff 
Castle-Bayly Glyn-Rhondda Llandow 
Castleton Gram moyn - Lilangewydd 
Cilibebill Hanghall-Wold Llangonydd 
Clun, otherwise Tre- St. Hilary Llangewydd 

werne Hall Llanharan 
Colneston Kenfig Llanharry 
Corntown Leckwith Llanmaes Bedford 
Corrwg Lesurth Llanmaes Maliphant 
Coston Lidmerston Llanmays (?) 


Cowbridge 


Liege Castle 











Llanquian 
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Llantrissant Neath Ultra Scurla Castle 
Llantrithyd Newcastle Senghenydd Supra 
Llantwit Major Newton Nottage Senghenydd Subtus 
Llantwit Raleigh St. Nicholas Sully 

Llantwit Vardre Ogmore Talygarn 
Llanwonno Oldcastle Tir y Iarll 

Llystaly bont Orchard East Tregoose 
Llysworney Penarth Tregarn 

Marcross Penllyne Trehill 

St. Mary’s, Cowbridge Penmark Tythegston 

St. Mary Church Penon Wallas 

Maylog Pentyrch Wenvoe 

Merthyr Dovan Picketston Walterstone 
Michaelston Radyr Whitchurch 
Miscin Ruthyn Worlton 

Neath Citra Samonston Ystrad y Vodwg 


Manors held in capite de corona from the Dissolution: 


Bonvileston Llantwit and Ab- Moulton 

Cogan bot’s Llantwit, both Monknash 
Colwinston in Llantwit Major Neath Abbey 
Cornellau (?) Llanveithin Peterston-on-Ely 
Ewenny Margam Roath Keynsham 
Havod y Porth St. Mary Hill, alias Roath Tewkesbury 
Llantwit Tewkesbury. Kelligarn Skerr (?) 


Probably also West Milton 


Sub or mesne-manors : 


Under Castleton,—Eglwys Brewis, Flemingston, Gileston (?), Orchard 
East. . 

Under Dinas Powis,—St. Andrews, Highlight, Michaelston-le-Pit. 

Under Kenfig,—Cornellau North, Cornellau South (?). 

Under Llanblethian, Merthyr Mawr. 

Under Llandaff,—Bishopston in Gower 

Under Llantrithydd,—Stirton, alias Teverton. 

Under St. Nicholas,—Carnllwyd, Llancadle, Wrinston. 

Under Ogmore,—Brocastle, Colwinston, Corntown, Castle Adam, 
Dunraven, Dowell (?), Llampha Court, Llampha Old, St. Bride’s 
Major, part of Pitcoed, Wallas. 

Under Penllyn,—Llanvihangel. 

Under Penmark,—Odin’s Fee. Possibly Fonmon. Porthkerry. 

Under Senghenydd Subtus,—Llanvedw, Rudry, Van, Whitchurch. 

Under Wenvoe,—Cadoxton-juxta-Barry. 


Manors held under Swansea Castle and in Cilvae, 
unconnected with the lordship of Glamorgan until the 
constitution of the county : 
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Cilvae Llangenydd East Porth Eynon 
Cilvrough Llangenydd West Reynoldstou 
Hamon Llwehwr Rhosilly 
Hencliffe Nicholaston Scurlage 
Horton Oxedon (?) Sub-Boscus 
Tiston Oxwich Supra-Boscus 
Kittle Hill Penmaen Stone Bridge 
Knolston Pennard Trewyddfa 
Llanciog Penrice Weobbley 
Llandimor Pilton 


In a survey of the 37th Henry VIII (8 Jan. 1546), 
besides the twelve members, the following are called 
marcher-lordships : Gower, Cilvae, Llandaff, Bishopston 
in Gower, and Talygarn. 

There is no list of the manors within the county, and 
some are, no doubt, lost, while about others there is 
great doubt, and here and there great confusion ; 
and of most, the courts have long since fallen into 
disuse. Some are mentioned in ancient charters ; 
others in the Escheat Rolls and “Inquisitiones post 
Mortem”; and in later times others appear in crown 
grants and patents, and in family settlements and 
wills. The “ particulars” of several, that is, their bound- 
aries, contents, and customs, are preserved in the 
inquests or presentments made from time to time by 
juries of tenants, headed by the steward or seneschal, 
acting under commission from the lord of the manor. 
These presentments are very full, and usually very 
accurate ; but they are seldom older than the reign of 
Elizabeth, and more commonly of that of Charles I, by 
which time the manor-courts and the manor-privileges 
and customs were falling into disuse. 





THE MEMBERS. 


Senghenydd corresponds to the hundred of Caer- 
philly, and lies between the Taff and the Rhymny, from 
the Brecknock border on the north to the steep encamp- 
ment which on the south divides the hill-country from 
the plain ; beyond which, however, it extends at one 
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point, and includes Whitchurch. In the northern part 
also it extends westward of the Taff to the ridge of 
Mynydd Merthyr, its boundary from Miscin. It is 
divided transversely by the Caiach, a tributary of the 
Taff ; and it has been always held by the lord of Gla- 
morgan, as now by Lord Bute, who derives thence con- 
siderable royalties. It appears 24 Edward I as “ Seng’ 
extent”, and 35 Edward I as “patria”. 8 Edward II, 
Earl Gilbert held “Sengh’ Castle and tenements”. The 
Castle may be Castell Coch, as Caerphilly has a sepa- 
rate entry. Sometimes it is called ‘‘ Foresta”. The dis- 
tinction between the upper and lower portions is not 
always observed. Thus, 8 Edward II, the men of Seng- 
henydd state that they had “hay-bote” and “ husbote” 
in the “bose” of Senghenydd before the death of Gil- 
bert de Clare. He, or perhaps De Badlesmere the 
Custos, sold the “bose”, so that they lost their “ bote”. 
If this were so, the King decided that the men should 
have satisfaction. (Close Roll, 8 Edward II, m. 13.) 
49 Edward III, Edward le Despenser held Sengh’ super 
Caiach, receipts thence, and Enysnalgon, and so on, it 
being called “ patria” and “ foresta”. The courts for the 
two members were held in the Court House at Caer- 
philly, before the steward. In 1262, Griffith ap Rhys, 
the ancestor of Lewis of Van, held two commots here 
by the service of a heriot of horse and arms at death. 

1. SENGHENYDD supPRA CalacH contains the parishes 
of Merthyr, Gelligaer, and part of Llanvabon. In the 
time of John Gifford (9 Edward II) its sub-members 
were “Merthyr and Eglwyswladus”. It contains no 
sub-manor nor any copyhold tenants. 

From time out of mind there has been a dispute as 
to the precise boundaries between this member and the 
manor of Penkelly in Brecknock. It was this uncer- 
tainty which led to the celebrated quarrel and commis- 
sion in the reign of Edward I, and which produced, 
from time to time, a crop of petty local bickerings. One 
of these was at its height in 1834, between Lord Bute 
and Major Holford ; and on Lord Bute’s side the fol- 


4TH SER., VOL. VIII. 19 
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' lowing memorandum was drawn up and signed by 
twenty-eight persons having local knowledge: ‘“ They 
say the boundary of Senghenydd runs from two great 
flat stones in the Taff Vachan river, across the highway 
to the ruins of an old house, once Ty Wm. Evan, now 
Ty John Morgan, eastward to Bwlch Isaf, and thence 
to Cornel y Fagar. From thence it goes to a rock 
called Castell Nos, and thence to a cairn and a pool 
called Pwll Morlais, and so to a larger pool called Llwch 
Mar, and a tumulus called Carn y Clainder, otherwise 
Pen Rhiw Velin. Thence across Gwaun Christopher to 
the seven stones, of which one is much lower than the 
rest, and to the old kiln called Odyn Vach ; and thence 
southward to the three stones, and by Fold Llewelyn 
to Carn Helig, and so to Rhyd y Milwyr’” (the Warrior’s 
Ford) on the Rhymny river. This boundary they sup- 
port by reference to an inquisition by Thomas Edwards, 
under Viscountess Windsor, in 1762. Further disputes 
occurred, and it was not till about 1855-7 that the 
parties came to an agreement, and terminated a dispute 
of at least six hundred years standing. 

1. Merthyr Tydvil.—The manor and church were held 
by Earl Richard, 24 Edward I; but it is not again 
styled a manor, and is not so reputed. 35 Edward I 
the lord has Cwmmer Morlais, sixteén acres, probably 
the site of Morlais Castle, a De Clare fortress built 
before 1290, upon land taken from Ivor Bach. Since 
the reign of Henry VIII the ruin has been abandoned 
by the crown, and has fallen into the possession of Lord 
Windsor, Ivor Bach’s descendant in the female line, and 
heir general, and owner of the surrounding lands. 
Howel Velyn ap Ivor gave Pont Rhun, in Merthyr, to 
his eldest, and Plas Newydd to Philip, his second son. 
The elder line afterwards bought out the younger, and 
the whole inheritance now belongs to Lord Windsor. 

2. Gelligaer is not a manor, nor does it contain one. 
It takes its name from a Roman camp on the meadow 
north of the church, and is traversed by Heol Adam, a 
very old trackway. East of the village, in a combe, is 
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a moated mound. In this parish was Cilfach Vargoed, 
the seat of Sir Edward Lewis, a cadet of Van, whose 
descendant founded the Lewis charity. Henllys and 
Tophill are old houses, as is Hendy, the seat of a cadet 
branch of Cilfach Vargoed. 

3. Llanvabon is divided by the Caiach. In it is Llan- 
caiach, a very curious and perfect Tudor house of the 
Prichards, descended in the male line from Lewis ap 
Richard, a cadet of Van. It once harboured Charles I. 
Half the estate was sold to the Richardses of Cardiff, 
but half has descended through the heiress of David 
Prichard, who married Jenkins of Hensol, to Edward 
Rice Wingfield. 

1. SENGHENYDD Sustus CaracH.—23 Edward III, 
Hugh le Despenser held “Sengh’ Subtus Caiach patria”, 
and in it three hundred acres between Cardiff and the 
Severn ; probably Griffith’s More or Moor, not usually 
included with the member. Henry Earl of Warwick held 
the same, 24 Henry VI. 28 Henry VI, Ann, daughter 
of the Duke of Warwick, held the lordships of ‘‘ Sengh’ 
Supra et Subtus, cum foresta”. This contains the 
parishes of Eglwysilan and Rudry, part of Llanvedw 
and Llanvabon, and the hamlets of Rhyd y Gwern and 
Van, belonging to the Monmouthshire parishes of 
Machen and Bedwas. It contains also parts of Llanvi- 
hangel and Whitchurch. Of these, Rudry is sometimes 
called a sub-member. 

1. Eglwysilan, a large parish, contains Caerphilly town, 
sometimes called a borough, and the Castle, founded 
towards the close of the reign of Henry III. 24 Ed- 
ward I, the record has “Caerphilly manor”; and soon 
afterwards, the “Castle, town, and members, of Caer- 
philly”, including Llanedern. In this parish also is 
Castell Coch, a hill-fortress of the reign of Henry III; 
and within it, on the banks of the Taff, probably near 
Newbridge, resided Llewelyn Bren, who in 1217 headed 
an insurrection against Hugh le Despenser, for which 
he was unjustly put to death; and, as was admitted by 
Edward III, fraudulently disinherited of his lands in 


192 
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~~ and Miscin. (Close Roll, 1 Edward III, 
m. 27. 

2. Rudry, a parish and manor. The “ecclesia de 
Rothery” occurs 24 Edward I; and 24 Henry VI is 
Rothry hamlet, probably of Bedwas. Temp. Elizabeth 
it is called parcel of Senghenydd Subtus. The manor 
has descended with the seigniory. 

3. Rhyd y Gwern is not a manor, only a hamlet of 
Machen. 

4. Van, a hamlet of Bedwas, was once a member of 
Senghenydd Subtus, and has always been regarded as a 
manor ; probably because from an early period the chief 
seat of the Lewis family, from whose ancestor such 
ground was taken as was required for the building of 
Caerphilly. The Van was a large Tudor mansion, of 
which parts of the porch and great gallery remain, and 
a fine pigeon-house. The Lewises deserted it for Sober- 
ton, Corsham, and Birstal Tower, their seats in Hants, 
Wilts, and Oxon ; and when these passed from them, 
Van had become a ruin. Their heiress married the Earl 
of Plymouth. Since that time the owners of the estates 
have occasionally visited St. Fagan’s, another Lewis seat. 

5. Llanvedw is a hamlet of the Monmouthshire parish 
of Michaelstun y Vedw. It appears as a manor, 24 Ed- 
ward I, and has descended with the seigniory. It con- 
tains the ancient and very curious seat of the Kemys 
family, Cefn Mably ; and Ruperra, an old Welsh estate 
purchased by the Morgans of Tredegar. Near the house 
is a fine moated mound upon a ridge. 

6. Whitchurch, a parish, is called a manor temp. 
Edward I, and 8 Edward II is returned as Whitchurch 
Castle and manor. The manor is parcel of Senghenydd 
Subtus, and is in the chief lord. As late as Lady Char- 
lotte Windsor’s settlement it is described as Whit- 
church manor and Castle, although the Castle has long 
been a mere low, circular elevation, with traces of found- 
ations, and some Early English mouldings. It was a 
round tower, and stood near to and east of the church. 
A small part of the parish is in Cibowr. There is said 
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to have been a subordinate manor attached to the 
Castle. Treoda, now destroyed, was the seat of Yorath 
Mawr, a descendant of Iestyn. His descendant sold it 
to David ap Richard Gwyn, whose son Edward was of 
Llanishen, and ancestor, in the female line, of the Lewis 
of that place and of Greenmeadow. Richard Williams, 
Cromwell’s direct ancestor, was of Whitchurch, and a 
cadet of the Lewises of Llanishen, whose arms and 
quarterings were used by the Protector. The old name 
of Whitchurch (“AJbum Monasterium”) seems to point 
to an early monastic establishment. . 

8 Edward II, Llewelyn ap Griffith petitioned the 
King in council and Parliament, that he would consider 
a certain “‘ Forcellettum” in the land of Glamorgan, 
called “Blankminster”, “in nullo (?) edificatum”, with a 
mill and other profits thereto appended. The decision 
was that Llewelyn was to have the “Forcellettum’, 
and Bart. de Badlesmere to do with the mill as seems 
best. (Close Roll, 8 Edward II, m. 13, 14 March.) 
Badlesmere was Custos. The‘‘Forcellettum ’ is, of course, 
the tower of Whitchurch. 

_ In that part of Llanvabon situate in Senghenydd 
Subtus is Llanbradach, or Blaenbradach, the ancient 
and now neglected seat of the Thomas family, repre- 
sented in the female line by Miss Thomas of Llwyn 
Madoc, the owner of Llanbradach; and in the male line 
by her cousin, George G. Thomas of Ystrad y Mynach. 
This is one of the oldest Welsh families in the county, 
having an unbroken legitimate pedigree and lands from 
times when all was obscure. 

G. T. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the south-east of Hanmer township there is a lake 
commonly called Lambedoth, and so written, with the 
addition of ‘‘alias Llyn Bedydd”,’ in a deed of 1613. 
The words mean “lake of baptism”; and according to 
tradition, the Bangor monks, and afterwards St. Chad, 
brought their converts here to receive the holy rite by 
which they were admitted into the Church. The lake 
is now only a quarter of a mile long, but its ancient bed 
extends a full mile further to the south and south- 
west. We read of great earthquakes’ that were felt over 
a large part of the Roman empire in 4.D. 365, and again 
in 526; and in the second year of William Rufus there 
was a severe one,® that William of Malmesbury notices. 
In 1241 there was a seven months’ drought that dried 
up many lakes and marshes.* Llyn Bedydd, however, 
has plainly been drained, for a large trench at the north 
end shows how the water has been drawn off. The 
reason of this being done seems to have been in order 
to bring a road’ across the upper part of the lake at a 
farm called the Hole,® where a pavement has been 
found upon the peat, about a foot below the present 


1 P. Henry MSS. Llys Bedydd is also given as the name for 
Bettisfield in Henry VIII's time by Griff. Hiraethog, and there is a 
Coed Llys Bedydd there still. For ‘“ Ebediv in Maelor’’, see also 
Arch. Camb., 1876, p. 288. 

2 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chaps. 26 and 43. , 

8 William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle, lib. iv, cap. 1. 

4 Mathew Paris writes: “From the Feast of the Annunciation of 
B. V. M. till that of the Apostles Simon and Jude, a continued 
drought and intolerable heat dried up deep lakes and extensive 
marshes, drained many rivers, parched up the warrens, and sus- 
pended the working of mills.” 

5 This would seem a case in point as throwing light upon Galga- 
cus’ complaint, “Corpora ipsa ac manus (Britannorum) silvis ac 
paludibus emuniendis verbera inter ac contumelias, conterunt’’. 
(Taciti Agricola, xxxi.) 

6 Te, Heol”, Welsh for a paved way or street. 
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level of the ground. At first the lake would seem to 
have been drained sufficiently for the road to pass, and 
no more; for we find just below the Hole farm the 
word Cae-banithin [Pen y Llyn|—field at the head of 
the lake; and in the bed itself, and on one side, the 
names Holly’ (holy) Croft. Remembering the pronun- 
ciation of Holy(holly)well by Flint, and that holly, the 
shrub, was called “hollen”,? we have no hesitation in 
fixing upon these crofts as the places where the first 
converts, British and then Saxon, were bidden to “ arise 
and wash away their sins, calling upon the name of the 
Lord.” 

About a mile to the north of Llynbedydd is a place 
called Eglwys y Groes (Church of the Cross), where two 
British roads crossed one another (Archaologia Cambren- 
sis, 4th S. No. 19, p. 213), and to which Edward Lhuyd 
(1699) thus refers, “‘there’s an artif. mount in the town- 
ship of Ty Broughton, call’d...... ” In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for November 1762 we read: “In the town- 
ship of Tilbroughton there is what I take to be an old 
camp, but whether of the Romans or any other people 
I cannot determine, or whether some eminent person 
may not be interr’d under it”. The measurement of 
this mound,’ which is circular, and at an elevation of 
320 feet above the sea, is about 28 feet from north to 
south, and the same from east to west. The entrance 
would seem to be from the east. On the south side 
there are three hollows, apparently artificial, and de- 
signed to increase the difficulty of access. Soon after 


1 At Hally Stone (Holy Stone) in Northumberland an old moss- 
grown statue of an ecclesiastic stands on the brink of a well; and 
rising from the water is a tall cross with the inscription, “In this 
place Paulinus the Bishop baptized 3,000 Northumbrians. Easter, 
pexxvi.” See also William of Malmesbury, lib. i,cap. 3, and Florence 
of Worcester, A.D. 627. 

2 At Loppington and elsewhere there are the Hollens. See Harts- 
horne’s Salopia Antiqua, p. 466. ‘ Hollen or hollyn (A.S. holen) = 
common holly’’. 

8 The figures given in the Archwologia Cambrensis, 4th Series, 
1875, p. 168, though from an official source, were, through some 
misapprehension, incorrect. 
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the year 1754 a quantity of fresh earth was laid upon 
this mound, and some Scotch firs were planted, of which 
four still remain ; but nothing has yet been done, by 
way of excavation, to solve the question what it was 
intended to be. It has been called by some “a milliary 
mound”, such as described in Hartshorne’s Salopia 
Antiqua (p. 144), “of Roman occupation, but the forti- 
fications bespeaking British origin”; by others, a tempo- 
rary camp for soldiers on a march, as described in 
General Roy’s Military Antiquities (cap. ii, p. 41) under 
the name of “‘castra zstiva”; or that it may be a place 
of burial, Dr. Horsley (Brit. Antiqua, lib. iii, cap. ii, 
p. 387) says “it is very certain that it was the custom 
of the Romans to bury generally near the highways”; 
or “to have been a work destined originally for religious 
purposes”, as Sir R. Hoare pronounced to have been 
the case at a large tumulus on Cotley Hill, Wilts, “ from 
the circumstance of the ditch being within the bank”. 
In Whitaker's History of Richmondshire (vol. ii, p. 238), 
as quoted by Hartshorne, there is a description of such 
a mound as this one at Eglwys y Groes, and it is said 
that it is neither “castra” nor “bury”, but borough. 
Another suggestion has been made, that it was a beacon- 
station guarded by a few soldiers; Whitchurch(Weston), 
Malpas, and the Broxton Hills, and the first and second 
Welsh Ranges, being all clearly to be seen. 

When it is said that the name of this place is lost, it 
is to be noticed that it lies in a township called Ty- 
brough-ton by the Saxons, which seems to mean “ the 
township of the house by or in the burgh”. The names 
Kuptaxov=domus Dei (from which comes the Saxon kyrik 
or kyrch) and domus Columbe (Tertull. contr. Valentin., 
¢. ili) were given by Christians to their churches. And 
in Scripture we read of the house of Dagon and the 
house of Baal; the last especially calling our attention, 
because Baal-worship and Druidism are thought to 
have had much in common. Near to the town of For- 
far are the remains of Rhos Tynith Abbey, of which the 
charter is said to be contemporary with that of Jarrow. 
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Some of the masonry is thought to be Roman work. 
The name means “the promontory by the house of 
Nith”,' a deity whose name is also found in Nithsdale 
and elsewhere. 

If the word house in Ty Broughton refers to a heathen 
temple, we find within 150 yards of it, to the south- 
east, a curious place called Tunnah’s Loon,’ supposed to 
be Ffynnon Llwyn=the well in the wood. Till the 
twenty-fifth year of Constantine, A.D. 333, heathenism 
was in a great measure tolerated ; but in that year he 
published his laws commanding temples, altars, and 
images, to be destroyed, and pursuant to these laws a 
great many temples were defaced in all parts of the 
world, and their revenues confiscated. After this it 
often happened that they were turned into churches, or 
that, being pulled down, the materials were used for 
that purpose. 

If, on the other hand, the word house refers to the 
Eglwys y Groes, its dedication calls for some notice. 
Constantine’s munificence in building churches is 
well known, and Eusebius (lib. ix, cap. 10) says that, 
“having built several churches, he gave them all the 
name of Kupvaxa, as being dedicated, not to the honour 
of any man, but’ Him who is Lord of the universe”. 
After visiting Jerusalem, the church built there was 
called Anastasis and Crux, because by him built at the 
place of our Lord’s crucifixion and resurrection. From 
his connection with Britain we should suppose that 
what was done in other countries by the Emperor’s com- 
mand would be done here too. Lewis Glyn Cothi and 


1 “Nithe” (equivalent, as Sir R. C. Hoare says, to the Latin 
Nidum) occurs in Wiltshire. The river Kennet (Cunetio) is from 
cyn=head, and Nedd (plur. neth), a river.” (Canon Jones’ Wiltshire 
Names, p. 10.) Neath, in Glamorganshire, is also Nidum in the 
Itinerary ; and with Kennet may be compared “ Cyn-wy’’, the Car- 
narvonshire river. 

2 The present ffynnon is within sixty yards of the field that now 

‘ bears the name, and has the appearance of having been once a large 
bath. 
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other poets refer continually to the Croes Naidd (cross 
of refuge), a portion of the sacred cross which St. Helena’ 
is said to have brought back with her, and which, it is 
stated in Luard’s Annales Monastici (ii, 40), was “de- 
livered over to King Edward I when he conquered 
Wales in 1283, and was the following year lodged in 
Westminster Abbey.” At Bangor, among the Enwa 
Krwys, Edward Lhuyd gives the Tir y Pren (land of 
the tree), which is not to be confounded with the Is y 
Coed in the name of Bangor, but rather taken to have 
a technical meaning, as in 1 Peter, ii, 24.2 No place 
would be more likely to be chosen for the reception of 
such a treasure than Bangor, and so to have afforded 
sanctuary to such as needed it. Besides Eglwys y 
Groes, one of the Ellesmere group of lakes is called 


1 May 3 is a black-letter day in our calendar for the “ Invention 
of the Cross’. In Camden’s Britannia, vol. i, col. xciii, we find that 
“this Helena is the same who in old inscriptions is called Venera- 
bilis, and Piissima Augusta, and is so highly celebrated for her 
Christian piety, for suppressing idols at Jerusalem, and erecting a 
church in the place where Christ suffered, and for finding the 
Cross....of Christ.’”’ But the world, angry at her good deeds, 
gave her the name of Stabularia because she sought out the 
manger where Christ lay, and built a church in the place where the 
stable stood. St. Ambrose deals with this aspersion in the follow- 
ing strain: ‘ They tell us this lady was first an innkeeper, etc. This 
good innkeeper Helena hastened to Jerusalem, and there found out 
the place of our Lord’s passion, and diligently sought the manger 
where her Lord lay. This good innkeeper was not ignorant of Him 
who cured the traveller that the robbers had wounded. This good 
innkeeper did not care how base and vile she was thought, so she 
could but gain Christ.” There is a wonderful treasure in the 
British Museum in the shape of a medallion of Helena, the descrip- 
tion of which has kindly been sent me by Mr. R. S. Poole: “ Obv. 
FLAVIA AELENA AVGYVSTA; bust of Helena r., draped; her hair is 
wavy, and her head is encircled with a broad band ornamented with 
a wreath ; border of dots. Rev., preras avavsta. Pietas ]., wearing 
tunic and peplum ; on 1. arm she holds child, and with r. hand pre- 
sents apple to another before her, who raises his hands; border of 
dots. This medallion is in copper, and is unique. It is published 
in the Catalogue of Roman Medallions, Brit. Mus., p. 83, Pl. 56. The 
place of finding and the mint are not known.—R. 8. P.” 

2 “"Og ras duaptias npiy adtos dvyveyxey ev TH owuate abt0d éxi To 


Ednov.” (1 Pet. ii, 24.) 
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Croesmere ; and the site of a church, as supposed, is 

ointed out on its banks. The eight coins found in a 
jar at Eglwys y Groes (see Archaologia Cambrensis for 
July 1876, p. 237), of which none were of later date 
than the era of Constantine, might seem to point to 
that reign as the one when the church was erected, 
No. 6 having upon it his well known standard, the 
labarum ;' and No. 2,a small Latin cross’ upon an altar 
below a shield which is carried by two angels. 

Marking the date of buildings by inscriptions or by 
coins is a custom that imay be traced from the earliest 
times. Ina letter to the Daily Telegraph of July 28, 
1873, the late Mr. G. Smith’ says,—‘‘ Every tower in 
Assyria and Babylonia, so far as we know, contained at 
least four cylinders of baked clay, one in each corner of 
the structure. These cylinders are in general hollow, 
and covered on the outside with long inscriptions de- 
scribing the titles, conquests, and buildings, of the 
monarchs who raised the towers.” In the Great Pyra- 
mid, so free from figures or writing, Colonel Howard 
Vyse still found, in the chambers of construction, the 
ovals of Suphis, or Shofo, and Non-Shofo, identifiable 
with the Cheops and Chephren of Herodotus. In Taci- 
tus* (Histor., iv, c. 53) is given an elaborate account of 
the restoration of the Roman Capitol, the laying of the 
foundation-stone, etc.; and among other details is the 
following, “ passimque injectze fundamentis argenti auri- 
que stipes,’ et metallorum primitiz, nullis fornacibus 


1 Gibbon, cap. xx, “ An obscure though celebrated name, which 
has been vainly derived from almost all the languages of the world.” 

2 In the photographic copies of these coins the small cross upon 
the altar comes out so faintly as scarcely to be noticed; but upon 
sealing-wax it may be seen quite plainly, and we therefore claim it 
as an evidence of Christianity, and the bearers of the shield we con- 
sider to be angels. 

8 My thanks are due to the Rev. W. H. Boscawen of Marchwiel 
for this quotation. 

4 Mr. C. G. Price of Erbistock kindly gave me this reference and 
the next one. 
5 Hence stipendium, the soldiers being paid in this coin (which 
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victes, sed ut gignuntur”. Perhaps also the means 
taken to identify the tomb of Attus Nevius may be 
brought forward as a case in point. (Livy, i, 36.) “Sta- 
tua Atti, capite velato, quo in loco res acta est, in comi- 
tio, in gradibus ipsis ad leevam curiz fuit : cotem quo- 
que eodem loco sitam fuisse memorant, ut esset ad 
posteros miraculum ejus monumentum”. In the recent 
Exhibition at Wrexham eleven Saxon coins were shown 
that had been found outside the west end of St. John 
Baptist’s Church, Chester. They were supposed to be 
the original coins from under the foundation-stone of 
an earlier Saxon building in that place. At Hex- 
ham also there have just come to light twenty-one 
altars and a vast accumulation of copper coins, several 
thousand in number, of which the greater part 
belong to the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine the 
Great. 

Though the word srapo:ia’ meant originally a diocese, 
yet the smaller divisions which we now call parishes 
were formed, not in one and the same way, nor in all 
places at the same time, but according as endowments 
and settlements began to be made upon particular 
churches, Gibbon (chap. xx) notices the edict of Milan, 
A.D. 313, by which “‘ Constantine, with the concurrence 
of his colleague Licinius, restored to the Church the 
places of worship and public lands that had been con- 
fiscated.” In A.D. 321, when Constantine was quietly 
settled upon the throne, he enacted a law at Rome 
(which is still extant in both the codes), “ Habeat unus- 
quisque licentiam sanctissimo catholico venerabilique 
concilio, decedens bonorum quod optaverit relinquere.” 
(Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. ii, 
p. 64.) Justinian, c. 500 4.p., “authorises and confirms 
- the practice of endowing churches, and also forbids any 
was the same with the as, ten being equal to three-farthings of our 
money), and by weight. 

1 Bingham’s Antiquities, iii, p. 209. “The words zapouxia and 
duocxnors, for the first three ages, were of the same importance, de- 


noting not what we now call a parish church, but a city with its 
adjacent towns, or country region.” 
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one building a church until he had given security to the 
bishop of a maintenance for the clergy.” A church, 
therefore, implies an endowment. At the present time 
several lands called ‘‘ Cae Percyn”(parson’s field ?) occur 
frequently in the modern parish of Hanmer, though not 
belonging now to the living. Bingham points out 
(vol. ii, p. 219) that “anciently all Church revenues 
were delivered into the common stock of the bishop’s 
church, whence by his direction a monthly or an annual 
division was made among the clergy.” It is in har- 
mony with this statement that we find in Domesday 
one carucate here belonging to the presbyter, and the 
bishop complaining of the loss of two hides in the 
Danish troubles. Such large endowments point to the 
time when Maelor Saesneg belonged to Cunedda Wledic, 
who is mentioned as one of the first who endowed the 
church, and who lived in the century in which, accord- 
ing to strong probability, Eglwys y Groes was erected. 

The names of many old townships (if we may so call 
them) at the Bangor end of Maelor have been already 
noticed, and we shall now give some that are found 
here also. It would thus appear that the whole of 
Maelor Saesneg was divided into ecclesiastical districts 
before the present Saxon parishes were formed, and 
that from the founding of Eglwys y Groes until the 
first year of William and Mary (1689), when Worthen- 
bury became autonomous, there were only two centres 
in Maelor, z.e., Bangor and this one of which we are 
now speaking, whose name in all probability was Crox- 
ton? (crux-ton). 

Great and Little Croxton are names still given to a 
district of undefined extent,* in close proximity to 


1 Viz. in Hanmer, a croft by Bettisfield Park, of 10 a. 2 r. 19 p.; 
at Gredington, 234 acres; on the Wern, a meadow of 5# acres; in 
Willington (including the schoolhouse field), 22} acres. 

2 The Cheshire Croxton, near Middlewich, is on the river Croc. 

8 There is a Maes y Groes (No. 41) on the Maes Liwyn Lane, 
perhaps half a mile to the south-east of Eglwys y Groes, which may 
mark the boundary on that side. 
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Eglwys y Groes, and containing within it a small lake 
of the same name; a hill called Bryn Crossett (probably 
Bryn Croesau=the hill of the crosses), with the place 
called Wren’s Nest, which looks like a large natural 
hollow ; also a small hamlet called the Little Arowry 
(apovpa), around which the name of Cronimos lingers, to 
which we shall afterwards refer. The road from Urico- 
nium to Deva (Arch@ologia Cambrensis for July 1874) 
passes by, and there is the site of an old house called 
Sawerdek. This township would cover parts of Hanmer 
and of Ty Broughton. The next township, Is y Coed, 
with its Maes y Groes and Hén Ris, has been noticed 
already (Arch. Camb., April 1876). After this we have 
the Bur-vil at the east end of the present Bronington, 
taking its name from the Burgh upon which Fens-hall 
afterwards stood. At the south-west end of Broning- 
ton, and including the present Bettisfield, the name of 
* Haughton occurs. It is often met with along the 
borders, variously written, and of uncertain meaning, but 
perhaps equivalent to althrey, t.e., allt-tref=the hill 
homestead. <A barn by the Ellesmere road being often 
pointed out as carrying the water of one roof to Severn, 
and of the other to Dee. In a cover called the Springs, 
which is close by, the river Roden rises, running past 
Wem to Walcott, where it joins the Tern, and so into 
Severn. Ina MS. map of 1570 in the British Museum, 
the name is spelled Haulton, which shows one stage that 
the word may have passed through on its way from 
Althrey to Haughton, viz., alta ripa,' haulton, haut ton, 
and haughton—this last was reached by the year 1645. 
The name of the next township, which covered a large 
part of the present Hanmer, occurs in a grant of lands 
at the end of the thirteenth century. In describing a 
boundary, the Maes-tre-budd? Wledic is mentioned 
(Plain of the Vill of Budd Wledic). This name is now 
lost, unless it is represented by the Gredington of to- 


1 See Camden’s Britannia, vol. i. 
2 Davies observes (Celtic Mythology, p. 364), “ Budd is Victory, a 
title of Kéd or Ceres.” 
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day. According to the deed referred to, the Tre Wledic 
would be on the north-west bank of Llyn Bedydd, in 
which direction “Highermost Grediton” stretched so 
late as 1739. Having had so many reasons for suppos- 
ing that Cunedda Wledig had to do with the early 
Christianity of Maelor Saesneg, the name of this town- 
ship may have an important bearing upon the point. 

The next name is Pen Lle; but whether it belonged 
to the Croxton half of Maelor, there is little or no evi- 
dence to show. Closely connected with it was Llannerch 
Banna (the glade of the fulling mill). That glade is 
now in Halghton ; and Leyland, writing before 1552, 
says, “ Domoc dwellith in Halton”, at a time when the 
Plas in Willington was his chief seat. To this, however, 
we shall refer afterwards. 

Halghton (from das") would be, as it is still, the name 
of the next township, exactly bearing out its name from 
the fact that to this day the bricks that are made there 
turn white with an exudation tasting like soda. The 
drainage is towards the Wiche brook ; and as the name 
is written anciently Halchdyn(din), it has been thought 
that there might have been once a stronghold there to 
watch and regulate the salt-trade at the Wiches. A 
large part of Halchdyn was, no doubt, an open com- 
mon; and the name “ Horse-M* Green”, written in 
six or seven different ways, but properly “ Horse 
Marsh”,? takes us back to the days when Giraldus 
commended the horses® of this district; and earlier 
still, to the old custom of crying the mare* after har- 
vest. 

1 See Giraldus, Description of Wales, lib. i, cap. 15: “It is to be 
observed that almost all words in the British language correspond 
either with the Greek or Latin, as téwp, water, is called in British 
dwr ; ads, salt, in British halen; dvoua, enw, a name; zevte, pump, 
five; dexa, deg, ten.” 

2‘... 1597. See Add. MSS. 9864, pp. 142-4. 

8 Giraldus Itinerary, lib. ii, cap. xii: ‘In Powys there are most 
excellent studs put apart for breeding, and deriving their origin 
from some fine Spanish horses which Robert de Belesme, Earl of 


Shrewsbury, brought into this country.” 
* See Owen and Blakeway’s History of Shrewsbury, vol. ii, p. 26: 
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At the south-west end of the Green stands a farm 
called the Rhostre House, which is, perhaps, descrip- 
tive of, or an alternative for, Halchdyn. No better 
pasturing for horses, whether as regards foot or flesh, 
can be found than a salt-marsh, as all may have noticed 
who know the sands of the Duddon or any similar 

ound. 

The last of the earlier townships was called Trawstre 
(the town of the crossing—Trajectus),covering the pre- 
sent Willington, and close to the place where two im- 
portant ve crossed one another; one coming from 
Bangor, the other from Deva. 

Beside the foundation of the church at Eglwys y 
Groes, we have here another proof of the zeal of the 
Bangor monks and of the beneficence of some British 
prince, probably Cunedda Wledic. The popular pro- 
nunciation of Llam (llan) bedoth obtained some colour 
of truth in 1836, when the church was built at the New 
Fens in Bronington, for it was then said that ‘there’ 
had been a church in Bronington before”. This saying 
of the old men was the last faint echo of a tradition 
that has now quite died out. In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
ze, however, for 1762, in a passage already referred 
to, Candidus writes, “ tradition tells us there was once 
a monastery upon the Stimney Heath ; and some fish- 
ponds which yet remain bear the name of the Friers’ 
Ponds”. As early as the year 1170 or thereabouts Han- 
mer had been made over to the Abbey of Haghmond, 
and in the chartulary of that house reference is made 
to the “ Nonnen Crofte” (Nuns’ Croft) at Hanmer, but 
no mention is made of the Bronington Monastery ; and 
we therefore conclude that its date must be placed 
still further back, probably contemporaneous with the 
“That a breed of wild horses anciently existed in England is a fact 
well known. The herds of mares spoken of in a law of the Con- 
queror’s, which ordains the tithe of colts, were probably of this de- 
scription. They are alluded to in the reigns of Edward III, Eliza- 
beth, and later; and recognised in the old Shropshire and Welsh 


custom of crying the mare after harvest.” See also Hone’s Every 
Day Book, vol. ii, col. 1163, 
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British church at Eglwys y Groes. That this was so 
the very situation of the place itself indicates, forest 
and morass even now holding their own, and at that 
early period presenting obstacles that none but the 
pioneers of a living Christianity would have cared to 
combat. On visiting the Stimmy Heath we find an 
Abbey Field with a mound in one part of it; not far 
distant an Abbot’s Field and Stimmy Orchard ; and 
beginning from the place now called Haughton, a tract 
of land that is called “ Haughton Ring”. 

In reading the account of Croyland as given in the 
Monasticon, one notices many points that would apply 
to this Abbey, placed as it was in a situation not very 
dissimilar. “In the year 946, Turketul accompanied 
the monks in a visitation of the island of Croyland, 
ascertaining its boundaries, and causing the stone crosses 
set up as landmarks to be placed at a greater distance 
from the banks of the river than they had been, lest 
the force of the water should bear them down.” One 
of these crosses still remained, last century, between 
Spalding and Croyland, with the inscription, “ Aio hance 
petram Guthlacus habet sibi metam.” Applying this 
rule here, we may be able to. get an approximate idea 
of the extent of Haughton Ring. No inscribed stones 
have been found on the line of the Ring, but there are 
some names of interest. 

Beginning from the moated site now called Haugh- 
ton, we enter upon Cronimos, and passing the Cae 
Nibblin Pools (perhaps Nov-lyn—=a pool to swim in), 
come to Usk Bank, though bank no longer, for the 
Cambrian Railway has swept it away. Tradition con- 
nects this bank, which is on the northern edge of Fens 
Moss, with monks who must have been of a very primi- 
tive sort. Then we come to the Roodee Moss (either 
from Rhos ddu=black moor, or Rood-ey=island of the 
cross), and skirting what is now the Fens Moss, but 
then Forest, reach the site of the Abbey ; and further 
on, at the New Hall Farm, the two fields called the 
Grenoes (groes). Returning towards Llyn Bedydd we 


4TH SER., VOL. VIII. 20 
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pass the Friars’ Ponds, the Maes Haughton Moor, the 
Cae Gmenit (cymynid=left by will), reaching finally . 
the Cross-field, between Hanmer and Bettisfield, wit 
its Tan y Groes (under the cross) on the south slope to 
Hanmer Lake. 

With respect to the foregoing names, if this Abbey 
was, as we believe, a cell of Bangor, the name of Haugh- 
ton or Althrey would be a natural one for Bangor 
monks to give to it. Its dedication is still preserved in 
the word Stimi, which is the S(anc)ti Mich(aelis) of 
chartularies. At one end of the heath is also still to be 
found a “ Dragon”: hostelry : 

“ Horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra.” (Zn., i, 165.) 

“Variis portenta Dedim terroribus obstant.” (Zn., vii, 58.) 
So in Cumberland it is said that Cross Fell, from the 
top of which nothing but moor meets the eye to the 
eastern horizon, was originally called Demons? Fell, till 
a cross was planted there by Austin. In the list of 
presents made to Croyland by King Witlaf in a.p. 833, 
one is “his gilt cup embossed with figures of vine- 
dressers fighting with dragons”, which he called his 
“crucibolum”. 

The Friars’ (Fréres) Ponds must have been so called 
by those who reckoned all monks as friars. At what 
date this Abbey and the Eglwys y Groes perished there 
is at present no evidence to show. Neither of them, 
probably, would long outlive the parent house of Ban- 
gor, destroyed in 607, and being built of wood, their 
destruction would be so complete that but for the names 
that have survived, we might have remained ignorant 
of the fact of their very existence. In Halghton there 

1 A Green Dragon, as this is, would seem to imply the intensity 
of loneliness in the depth of a forest and marsh, with unbroken 
silence but for the cry of the bittern and owl, the wolf and the wild 
cat, and other birds or animals of ill omen. 

2 Josephus (Wars of the Jews, vii, vi, 3) speaks of a large sort of 
rue which is valuable on account of “one virtue it hath, that if it 
be only brought to sick persons, it quickly drives away those called 


demons, which are no other than the sprrits of the wicked.” On Oct. 31, 
1661, P. Henry notes in his Diary, “ Colkins alias ignes fatui”. 
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is a Cae Flame (fleam, A.S.,—=flight), which may possibly 
commemorate the flight of the Bronington monks. 

The following names, which still remain here, belong 
to the early history of the east end of Maelor, and the 
Tithe Map numbers are used : 

The Cumbers Bank (W. cwm=hollow). Cf. Comber- 
mere and Comber-bach. At the south point of Cumber- 
land, Black Combe, with its horseshoe cwm, rises to a 
height of 1919 feet. 

Pwll Gwepra (Pwll Gwepiwr)=Mocker’s Pool. The 
name, now lost, for a part of Hanmer Mere, beside which 
Davydd ap Edmwnt’s house stood. 

Tir y Gors=land of the fen. A name that is still 
found on the south side of the Great Arowry and at the 
east end of the Maes llwyn Lane. 

Striga—hollow road (cf. Ystrogul—that which opens), 
the name of the lane leading out of Hanmer to the 
south-east, between high banks. 

Arowry (dpovpa=ploughed land), the name of two 
hamlets to the north and south-east of the village, re- 
ferred to in Archeologia Cambrensis (iv, p. 22) in proof 
of a Roman settlement near. In Josephus against 
Apion., lib. i, we read, “The land in which the Jews 
inhabit contains three millions of arourz”; and in Wil- 
kinson’s Ancient Egyptians (vol. i, cap. v), “ Each soldier, 
whether on duty or no, was allowed twelve aroure of 
land (a little more than eight English acres), free from 
all charge”; and ii, 256, “The Egyptian land-measure 
was the aroura (or arura), a square of 100 cubits, cover- 
ing an area of 10,000 cubits, and, like our acre, solely 
employed for measuring land. It contained 29,184 
square feet English (the cubit being full 204 inches), 
and was little more than three-quarters of an English 
acre.” The Welsh equivalent for aroura is erw. 

564. Rhos Pool Field. This is at the east end of the 
Great Arowry, and preserves the memory of the Heath, 
which was enclosed in 1777. The racecourse ran round 
the Pool. 

60. Cae Funna (ffynnon)=well-field. 


202 
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Sawerdek (Sarn Deg, in masc. tek)=fair causeway. 

720. Big Broshley. ~ 

390. The Massaychers (Maes Ucha)=upper field. 

735. Troych Field or Twych. 

771. Cae Bon Acre (bon=the stump of a tree). 

785. Cae Dee or Du (Dio in W. Bedow’s will, a.p. 
1574)==Cae Dial, field of revenge. 

782. Cae Couff (near to a field called the Gearthley 
=Gelli), the smith’s field. The plural form, cofia, occurs 
at Bangor. In Canon Jones’ Names of Places in Wilt- 
shire, p. 35, we read: “In Bede’s History, lib. ii, cap. 
13, it is recorded that the priest who answered Pauli- 
nus when he was persuading Edwin King of Northum- 
bria to become a Christian was Coifi. Now the name 
given by the British Celts to an Archdruid was ‘ Coibhi’ 
(=Coifi); they, therefore, seem to have spoken of the 
priest alluded to by his title. See Armstrong’s Gael. 
and Irish Dict.” 

Gearthley (W. Gelli)=a hazel grove ; cf. Taciti Ger- 
mania, c. ix and xi, and Exod. xix, 12. In 1739 this 
name was given to the field at the south-west end of 
the bed of Llyn Bedydd. 

Bo Mere. A name, in 1739, for the boggy ground, 
now wooded, leading from Bettisfield Park to the Great 
Arowry. In Harcourt’s Doctrine of the Deluge (vol. i, 
pp. 106, 112, 115, 118) he shows that Bo or Po is the 
name of Boudha or Noah ; and that the lotus or water- 
lily, which abounds here, is still a Hindoo emblem, and 
one that doubtless represents, in its solitary flower, the 
ark appearing above a waste of water. 

Cronimos (? Croxton Moss). The name is found now 
in Croxton, and to the west of Gredington; and in 
Edward I’s reign is referred to near Haughton. It has 
been sometimes derived from corone and coronator ; 
and in Appendix 11 to 37th Report of Public Records, 
mention is made of a “Croune Mosse” by Bickerton 
(Cest), a.D. 1420. 

350. Platt House, by which Croxton Pool is drained. 

252. Bryn Blethins (Bleddyn) on west side of Han- 
mer Lake. 
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118. The Whit Moss. Probably the bed of a lake to 
the north-west of Gredington. 

110. Scrape Wood (Ysgraph=that by which you 
cross). A brook runs below it. 

228. The Feggins (? proper name, Teggin); one of 
them married into the Roydon family ; or the Bellows’ 
Field ; cf. Cae Couff. 

318. Kiss Kibber (W. Cae Ysgubor, from ysgub=a 
sheaf; Irish, skibber—=) barn-field. This is at Croxton. 
The Hanmer tithe-barn was in the present Park Field 
by the wood. 

245. Kig Wyan (W. Cae Gwaen)=meadow-field at 
head of mere. 

Nant y Tinkers (Tinker’s Dingle). [The Tink Wood 
Quarry in Oldcastle (Malpas) supplied the stone for 
Hanmer Church, as it is said. | 

667. Little Caer Gwyn=little white encampment. 

663. Bryn y Wilkin (Gwyleyn=watch-post). 

588. The Ty Broffet (Prophwyd)=prophet’s house. 
Qu. the abode of the “holy and discreet person who 
was wont to lead an eremetical life” (Bede, ii, 2), and 
was consulted by Abbot Dinoth. 

497. Cae Barnicle (barnig and le)=a place of judg- 
ment. This name occurs (No. 106) in Bronington too. 
It may have a Druidical reference, and is close adjoin- 
ing Cae Couff, the Gearthley, and Bo Mere. 

Caput Field, 7.e., Baronize—the baron’s seat. 

In Bettisfield,—the Ber Moss indicates the point 
where some little stream flowed into it,—Aber. 

The Roden (Gallic, rea=rapid ; W. rhe=swift ; Gr. 
peo=to flow: hence Roden and Ribble) rises in the 
cover called the Springs, and passing Usk Bank (wysg) 
runs down to Wem, joins the Tern below Rodington 
Hall, and Severn at Attingham. 

In Bronington,—the Maes-Llwyn (field of the wood), 
house and lane. 

72. The Trearan, probably Tre Wran, 7.e., Gwran’s 
Vill. This adjoins the place called Wren’s Park. The 
Tir y Vron=land of the Vron, or sunny side. This 
name is referred to in 1624. (P. Henry MSS.) 
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69. Bar Loan (Bar Luin in Gredn. Map), the top of 
the wood. 

59. Katrouse (cadros)=battle-moor. 

630. Broad Herder (her=challenge, tir=land)=land 


of defiance. " 
. W. cadlas=yard or enclosed croft. 
eas, 1W. ar ee encampment ; cf. the 
Gadlas in Dudleston. 

7. Keay Sah (W. sech), dry field. 

8. Keay Coch=red field. 

10. Kig Wern=Kae Gwern=alder-field. 

Kichell=Kae Gyll=hazel-field. 

Ditto, part of Arrowbank (Yr Erw Bant=) the low 
acre. The same name near Dinas Mawddwy. 

11. Higher Pentry Couch (W. Pentre Goch)=red 
homestead. Occurs near water. 

13. Camerayge (W. Cwm yr Agan) =the field of clefts 
or hollows. 

270. Part of the Kennerwets (W. kynnar=early). 

200. The Kidran Meadow (W. Cae Drain=Thorny 
field). 

243. Still Field (W. estyll’=) planks; cf. Rhostyllen 
near Wrexham. 

Ditto. Henrough (? Hen Riis=) old crosses, This is 
upon the line of Haughton Ring. In the year 1819 a 
man, now living, found across at the bottom of a mixen 
close by. It was of cast metal, 23 feet high, with the 
words “ Great God” on the stem, in the casting. 

299. Great Kirthmaur=the great beacon. 

The Waind (W. Gwaun Du=)the dark meadow; the 
name, in 1739, of the upper bed of Llynbedydd that 
had been drained. 

The Clapper. 

The Cribb=the ridge or combe. 

Pentre Bah=small hamlet. It was commonly said 
that there had once been a village at the north end of 
Llynbedydd. This name confirms it. Not far distant, 
upon a small granite boulder, is inscribed the first sign 
in the Bardic alphabet. If this is not to be considered 
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earlier than the beginning of the fifteenth century (see 
Archeologia Cambrensis, 4th Series, No. x1, p. 206), it 
would be at the very time that Davydd ap Edmwnt 
was living at Hanmer. 

In Willington.—380. Ty Crack (W. careg)=stone 
house. 

306 and 379. Lydyates (llidiart=porta agrestis, see 
Davies’ Welsh and Latin Dict., A.D. 1632), near to 
Ty Crack. An old lane falls into the Watling Street 
here. 

“‘The Three Fingers.” As Croxton is just below, the 
name has sometimes been thought to have an ecclesias- 
tical allusion. 

371. The Schoolhouse Field, to the east of Willing- 
ton Cross, and at the crossing (traws=transitus) of the 
Bangor and Deva roads. There are no traces of build- 
ing. See Skene’s Celtic Scotland, i, 212, “ Reginald of 
Durham reports one word of the Pictish language of 
Galloway. He tells us that certain clerics of Kirkcud- 
bright were called, in the language of the Picts, ‘ Scol- 
lofthes’; and in the title of the chapter he implies that 
the Latin equivalent was ‘Scolasticus’, W. ‘Yscolheic’, 
I. ‘Sgolog’.” In Caernarvonshire ‘it is still common to 
call the schoolmaster “ the School”. 

456, etc. The Cae Percyn (parson’s field), four fields 
opposite the Yrylon. Area, 17 a. 25 p. 

508. Croft Yrylon (/én=lane), north side of road, and 
west of Tybroughton Hall. The lén, now closed, came 
from the Catterdyer crossing. 

296. Big Cargoeth (Cae’r Coethi), the refiner’s field, 
to the west of Bowen’s Hall. In the Bronington Enclo- 
sure Act of 1777, “ Ross Poeth” Green is named. This 
word has been thought to refer to charcoal-burning, but 
more probably preserves to us the Druidical custom on 
Hallowe’en. See Hone’s Every Day Book, i, 1413. 

Plas Deese (W. Plas dy Isaf)—the lower house. 

370. The Candies (Candy, 7.g. Pandy)=fulling-house. 

The Caelika (W. Llychwr)-=flat field. Qu. Cae Lleuci 
=Lucy’s field (2). 
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Garondle (W. Grwnd Wal) =a foundation. Cae Ron- 
dle, on the line of a British road. (Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, 4th Series, No. xix, p. 214.) 

In Ty Broughton.—187. Tir y Goch=land of the 
Goch (red), a principal family in Maelor. Cf. “ Isle of 
Gough” at Bangor. If it is rather Gloch=bell, it would 
be the Tir y Gloch=church land. 

249. Tunnah’s Loon (W. Ffynnon Llwyn=) well in 
the wood. 

250. Pendavies=Pen-diffwys, top of the precipice, or 
perhaps from ffés—fossa. 

Ditto. Ten (Ty’n) Butts (butta=extremitas). Harts- 
horne’s Salopia, p. 248. 

These three are at the south-east of Eglwys y Groes, 
up to which the ground runs from all sides. 

Catterdyer (quatuor vie), a crossing of two ancient 
ways at the top of Drury Lane. 

The Hully (W. Hwy] Le)=the starting-place. In the 
valley below there is a watershed. 

Or, W. Hywel Le=Howel’s Place. There is a moated 
enclosure to the south-east of the Hully, and the occu- 
pation adjoining is called “The Farm”; a non-descriptive 
name that is often found where the lands have once 
been the precincts of a castle or important house. In 
the present instance there are two deep trenches for 
concealing archers, which look to the south-east. In 
Appendix 11 to 37th Report of Public Records there is 
“a writ in 1480, to take all the possessions of John ap 
Howell, late Bailiff Itin* in Maillors, as he died iz.- 
debted to the Earl of Chester.” Close to the Hully, 
but in Iscoed, there is a Cae Howell, and that family 
were shown to be in possession of Broad Oak in 1570. 
(Arch. Camb., 4th Series, No, xxvi, p. 90.) 

The Brunett (W. Bronydd)=the banks. It is written 
Bruness at Bangor, and Bren-house in the Beaufort 
Progress in 1684. 


British names of families still remaining connected 
with the east end of Maelor are :—Bleddyn, Roden, Ro- 
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denhurst (Sax.), Boylin, Bartlem, Gruffydd, Meredydd, 
Rhys, Ap Rhys (Price), Madoc, Ap Madoc (Dymock), 
Trevor, Goch, Eachus (? the Eachard or Achard of Domes- 
day), Corns, an abbreviation of Cornelius, Ap Roger 
(Prodger), Down-ward (? Dwnward), Grono, Moill, How- 
ell, Shone (John), Vaughan, Lloyd, Benyon (Ap Enyon), 
Pritchard (Ap Richard), Morgan, Morys, Bowen (Ap 
Owen), Skitt (Skett), an old Celtic name for a boat. 
[Harcourt’s Doctrine of Deluge, ii, p. 460.] 

British names and customs still remaining :— 

“ Driving cattle through fire to avert a murrain”, re- 
membered as being an old precaution. | Harcourt, ii, 84.] 

The name for heather is still grig (W. gruq). 

Philip Henry notices at Worthenbury, in 1661, “a 
service afore day”, adding, “an o!1 custom, the ground 
of it I know not. The Christians in times of persecu- 
tion had their hymnos antelucanos. Tertull.” The 
Welsh Plygain, derived from Pulli-cantus, is held on 
Christmas morning. 

When the Hanmer wakes were maintained, the game 
of prisoners’ base was played on the Arowry Heath, 
much in the manner described in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, p. 330. 

A considerable number of mear-stones are to be found, 
attracting the more notice because this is not a stone 
country. Some of them bear marks of some sort which 
await explanation. 

The Welsh custom of making a collection for a newly 
married couple, to be spent in their honour by and for 
the collectors themselves, still prevails ; and to this is 
now added the English custom of making a present to 
the happy pair. 

Sprigs of rosemary are thrown into the grave at the 
same time that the sacristan sprinkles earth upon the 


body. M. H. Lee. 


“‘P,§.—In a former note on Maelor Saesneg (1876, p. 288), for 
Emrys Gwelidig read Wledig. “ Am is never used for yn=in; Ebediv 
am Maelur=Ebediv Amheulwr, like Amheredydd, etc., for Ab 
Meredydd, common. Maelwr is not=Maelor. Ebediv (or Ebediw) 
ab Maelwr=E. son of Maelwr.”—D. S. E. 














ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ASCERTAINING THE SIG- 
NIFICATION IN THE KELTIC LANGUAGE OF THE 
LATINISED NAMES OF THE ROMAN STATIONS AND 
TOWNS SITUATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Read at the Carnarvon Meeting.) 


It is with much pleasure I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity presented to me of bringing before the members 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association a subject of 
great importance, in which I trust many of those now 
assembled at Carnarvon will be interested. Recent 
circumstances have drawn the attention of antiquaries 
in the North of England to the great desirability of 
further research into the Keltic origin of the names of 
the military stations and towns in Great Britain occu- 
pied by the Romans, and also into the origin of the 
names of the local deities, to whom altars were erected 
by the victorious Southerners. In prosecuting such 
researches, it is most natural that the aid of members of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association should be 
heartily desired; and their co-operation, if afforded, 
will be cordially welcomed. 

It appears unquestionable that the Romans, when 
they conquered the greater portion of Britannia, adopted 
the already existing names of localities, simply Latin- 
ising the termination of each word, so as to be able to 
use it as a Latin word, in combination with other Latin 
words. I think the most cursory study of the names 
which occur demonstrates this—a conclusion which is 
confirmed in a remarkable way by the epigram of Martial, 
addressed to Lucius (Book 4, epigram 55), in which he 
compares the British names of places—with which, when 
he wrote, all Rome was doubtless ringing, through the 
victories of Agricola—with the Spanish names of places, 
more euphonious to him than he British, seeing that 
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he himself was a native of Iberia. I think no one can 
read that epigram without concluding that Londinium, 
Segontium, Camulodunum,—et hoc genus omne,— 
were as uncouth to Roman ears in Martial’s days as 
Seringapatam, Hyderabad, Lucknow, and the Punjaub 
were to ours a generation or two back. Now, if these 
names and the many others which have come down to 
us in the Notitva and the Itineraries were really Keltic, 
we ought to be able to interpret them now, and their 
interpretation might be expected to throw great light 
upon the character of the country and the inhabitants 
at that distant epoch ; and also—which is exceedingly 
important in an antiquarian point of view—upon the 
situation of the stations themselves when that is doubt- 
ful. Itis for these reasons, and particularly the latter, 
that I urge the bestowal of special attention upon this 
subject at the present time. 

I have been much struck recently with the extreme 
appropriateness of many of the names of the Roman 
stations in the North of England. Taking the list 
per lineam valli, we have Cilurnum standing on a 
narrow grassy strath on the bank of the North Tyne, 
shut in by rising ground beyond—a situation which, if 
I mistake not, the Cymry would call ‘Cyl hyrn”, even 
at the present day. We have also Amboglanna, a 
station standing on ground defended on three sides by 
ravines, “Am bo glannau.” We have Aballaba—a 
name which some writers, knowing little of Welsh, have 
called Moorish, but which seems plainly to be “ Y bala 
bach”. We have Condercum, “ Con derch,” high peak, 
and many more. 

I am desirous of making this paper very short, and 
therefore pass over many interesting facts, confirmatory 
of the views advanced in it, in order that I may point 
out a case in which, if the exact meanings of the names 
could be discovered, the information so obtained would 
be of great service. I allude to the course of the tenth 
Iter of Antonine. That Iter forms a portion, as far as 
can be judged, of the great road described by Leland 
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(Collectanea, vol. ii, page 396) as running from St. 
David’s, in Pembrokeshire, to the mouth of the Tyne, 
between Durham and Northumberland. It begins with 
Glanoventa in the north-east, and proceeds in a south or 
south-westerly direction, by Galava, Alon, Galacum, 
Bremetonace, and Coccium, to Mancunium, Condas, 
and Mediolanum. No course hitherto generally accepted 
for this iter appears to be correct. Horsley makes 
Glanoventa Lanchester in the county of Durham, Galava, 
Old Town in Northumberland, Alon, Whitley Castle in 
the same county, Galacum, Kirby Thore in Westmore- 
land, etc. Ido not propose to describe what I think was 
really its course on the present occasion, but Glano- 
venta appears to me plainly to be “Glan o vant”, the 
brink of the height, identical with Glannibanta, “ Glan 
y bant”, and to be looked for, therefore, in the neigh- 
bourhood of precipitous ground ; and Galacum appears 
to be “Gal ach”, clear water, and therefore to be looked 
for near clear and probably running water. Galava and 
Alon seem less obvious. The former may perhaps be 
“Gal afan”, lofty plain, and the latter “ Eilon”, a hart. 
In the county of Durham there is an ancient parish, 
Hart, which would be a Saxon analogue of Eilon. 
Bremetonacee may mean “hill of foxes’. We have 
now Todd Hills, which means the same, and Coccium 
seems plainly to be synonymous with “Redland”. I 
do not mention Hart and Todd Hills as being near to, 
or in any way connected with, Alon and Bremetonace, 
but only as specimens of apparently similar names in 
later languages. 

I referred to the names of local British deities wor- 
shipped by the Romans. An extremely interesting 
discovery of one, hitherto unknown to antiquarians, was 
made a short while since by one of our most eminent 
and successful antiquaries, Mr. John Clayton, of The 
Chesters, Northumberland. This gentleman has no 
fewer than four complete Roman military stations on 
- his own demesne. In one of them, Procolitia of old, 
Carrawburgh now, some time ago, a well, enclosed in a 
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temple, was discovered. In the well were about 20,000 
Roman coins and 20 altars; the great majority of the 
latter dedicated to a goddess new to classical dictionaries, 
by name Coventina. Antiquaries have been busy sug- 
gesting derivations for this harmoniously sounding 
name. One has suggested “Gover”, the head of a stream, 
another “Convenz’”, a tribe of Gaul. But it seems more 
probable that Coventina, if a British goddess, was the 
Keltic Mnemosyne, and that her name indicates that 
she was the goddess of remembrance, from “Cof”, 
memory, ‘“Cofen”’, memorial. In tracing derivations, 
the natural action of the human mind must be taken 
into account. To call a goddess “Springhead”, or by 
the name of a tribe of men, seems unreasonable ; to call 
her Mnemosyne, or by a name of similar signification, 
seems natural, and, if her temple were erected ona spot 
famous in contemporary story, appropriate and just. 

But the names of all the supposed British deities to 
whom altars have been dedicated by the Romans are 
not so easy to interpret. Cocidius may be “the red 
one”, red with slaughter, corresponding to Mars, when 
the slaughter is of enemies in battle, to Silvanus when 
of victims of the chase; Belatucader may be “the 
mighty radiator”, the sun, the Baal of the East ; Mogon 
may be “the mighty one”; Antenociticus “the omni- 
present”. Vitires and Setlocenia are possibly imaginary, 
the’ words supposed to signify deities of those names 
being susceptible of other explanation. 

Aware of the necessity of being brief upon such an 
occasion as the present, I now draw my paper to a close. 
I will only add that I shall be exceedingly rejoiced if the 
introduction of the subject to the notice of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association at its Annual Meet- 
ing should result in drawing the attention of its mem- 
bers to a most interesting subject of research, in which 
I am persuaded they could render more valuable aid 
than the members of any similar association in the 
world, and which is becoming yearly of greater import- 
ance for the further elucidation of the topnpnahid 
history of Roman Britain. 

R. E. Hooprett. 
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COYCHURCH, CO. GLAMORGAN.! 


THE sudden and unforeseen fall of the central tower of 
this church, which occurred in February last, probably 
in consequence of the penetration of something like six 
months of continued rain into its very inferior masonry, 
has much injured one of the most remarkable churches 
in South Wales, and we are glad to be able to lay before 
our readers the following notes, taken in the church in 
1864, and placed at our disposal by an archeologist of 
that county. The tower fell upon the south transept, 
and has probably, with the structure, injured many of 
the monuments contained in it. 

Coychurch, said then our observer, is a building of con- 
siderable size and completeness, tolerably perfect though 
in decay, and as yet unrestored. It presents details 
worthy of close attention. It is a cross church with a 
central tower, transepts, chancel, nave, nave-aisles, and 
south porch. Its general plan is late Early English, 
passing into Decorated, to which style belong the chan- 
cel, south transept, west front and door, and south door. 
The nave and aisles appear to be Decorated, as is the 
south porch, the lower part of the tower, and the arch 
dividing the south aisle from its transept. The nave is 
long and narrow, as are the aisles, which probably re- 
place an earlier Norman structure. The west front is 
much admired, and very complete. It has a good west 
Early English door ; and above it a large window of 
three lights, of doubtful age. There are on each side 
four high pointed arches, springing from octagonal 
shafts. On the south side are three clerestory aalkin, 
circles, cinquefoiled, beneath pointed drips. Those to 


1 In the volume for 1857 p. 107, seq., there is an account of 
this church, with a plan and perspective views, north-east and south- 
west ; but the recent accident, and the different standpoint from 
which these notes were taken, render them very suitable for repro- 
- duction here.—Ep. Archeologia Cambrensis. 
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the north are plastered up. There is a handsome Per- 
pendicular timber roof, with well carved principals, 
resting on angels. In the north wall a staircase ascended 
to the rood gallery, now gone, and still leads to the 
belfry. The aisles have narrow lancet windows, tre- 
foiled, within segmental arched recesses, and on the 
south side, outside, is a hood moulding; inside the 
south door is a circular holy-water stoup. Their pecu- 
liar feature is a western window in each, a large and 
rather ugly quatrefoil, placed in a lozenge-shaped 
recess, ‘The aisle roofs are at present at too higha 
pitch, and cut off half the clerestory openings. The 
four tower arches are pointed, but quite plain, and 
without.imposts. The upper part of the tower is late 
Perpendicular, with two tiers of flat-topped Tudor 
windows of two lights and exterior drips. It was pro- 
bably raised at the same time with Coyty. The chancel 
has an east window of three lights, trefoiled. On its 
north side are four windows, narrow trefoiled lancet, in 
bold splayed recesses, placed close together. Beneath 
the most western is the door which once opened into 
the sacristy. On the south side are four similar win- 
dows, with a piscina and three sedilize, of which two 
are mutilated and bricked up ; and opposite to them is 
an ambry with an arched head. There is also a small 
south door. These windows have an interior hood 
moulding common to all, but stopped at the east window. 
All rest upon a string which is lifted over the doors and 
the sedilize. The roof is flat, and heavily panelled in oak, 
except the compartment next the east window, which 
is wanting, so as not to cut the window. This, though 
of excellent execution, is a barbarous insertion of late 
Perpendicular date. The exterior of the chancel is 
original Early English work. Two oblique buttresses 
cap the eastern angles. They have plinths, but no set 
off, and die into the wall under a string-course, which 
runs round at the springing height of the side windows, 
rising to form their drips. This, as within, is stopped 
by the east window, which is thus seen to be an inser- 
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tion. Under the roof eaves is an Early English corbel 
table, continued upon the transepts. On the east gable 
is an excellent cross fleury within a circle in stone. 
The north transept is in part of the date of the chancel, 
but part is Decorated. The north window has a flat 
segmental recess. Its thre» lancets may be modern, on 
an old pattern. To the west is an Early Decorated 
window, now filled up. «A plain Norman arch leads 
into the aisle. The ceiling is Tudor, panels of plaster 
in an oak frame. The south transept has a large but 
poor south window, very modern, but in a Decorated 
recess. To the east are two lancet windows of the 
chancel pattern and date. On the west a drop arch, 
with plain chamfered ribs, opens into the aisle. There 
is a small plain Decorated piscina with a hood in the 
south wall, along which is a stone bench. The font 
seems Decorated. It is composed of an octagonal bowl, 
upon a shaft to match. In the churchyard is the shaft 
of a cross upon a lofty stepped base. 


MONUMENTS. 


Chancel. — William Edmonds, rector, died 2nd 
August, 1724, aged 44. Edward Davis, A.B., rector 
for 43 years, died 8th March, 1842, aged 76. Edward 
Thomas of Pwyllyvrach (son of Robert Thomas) gent., 
died 14th September, 1717, aged 62. He seanilek Ann 
Morgan, heiress of Pwllyvrach, and had seventeen 
children, of whom fourteen are provided for. William 
Thomas, A.M., his eldest son, died 14th March, 1737, 
aged 58. His brother, Edward T. of Tregroes, Esq., 
died 15th January, 1766, aged 78. Morgan T. a son 
of E.and A. Thomas of Tregroes, A.M., rector of Oxwich 
and Loughor, died 18th November, 1771, aged 76. 
Ann, his widow, died 8th September, 1795, aged 86. 
Edward T. of Tregroes, son of Morgan T., died 18th 
October, 1822, aged 79. William T. of Tregroes and 
Little Bromley, Essex, died 18th September, 1840, 
aged 69. Arms and crest. Jestyn. Motto, “ Nil 
Desperandum, Christo duce.” Catherine Gamage, wite 
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of Robert Thomas, M.A., rector, died 8th June, 1612. 
Master Edward, eldest son of Robert Thomas, rector, 
died 1st October, 1645, aged 47. Elizabeth, wife of 
Robert Thomas, M.D., died October 1680. Also in the 
chancel is a small rude, half-length effigy, recumbent : 
round it, William, son of Robert and Barbara Fleming 
[15912]: near it, Edward Gamage, rector, and archdeacon 
of Llandaff; died 1685, aged 74. A male effigy, rude, 
‘in flat relief, upon an altar ; costume, age of Elizabeth. 
Thomas Evans, clerk, parson of Coychurch ; died 2nd 
April, 1591. Ann, eldest daughter of Morgan Thomas, 
clerk, and Ann, his wife; died 19th March, 1822, aged 
86. Mary, second daughter, died 5th April, 1804, aged 
64. Martha, third daughter, died 26th March, 1822, 
aged 81. Joseph Davies of Tregroes, died 3rd March 
1824, aged 64. Elizabeth, his wife, sister to the above 
ladies, died 17th May 1835, aged 86. Anna, wife of 
Edmund Gamage, rector, daughter of Edmund Jenkins 
of Cowbridge, gent., buried 29th November 1693, 
aged 37. Upon the wall, painted in rude fresco, is the 
following coat of arms: Per pale baron and femme. 
Baron; quarterly of four. 1. Sidney. Or,a phzon argent. 
2. Argent, two bars, in chief three squares sable. 3. 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Aaron’s rod in bend proper, 2 and 3, 
gone. 4. Achevron. Femme; quarterly of four. 1. 
Argent, three chevronells sable, a file of three points. 
2. Argent on a bend sable, three lozenges of the field. 
3. Argent, three lions sable. 4. Barry of eight argent 
and sable, a lion rampant brochant. Crest defaced. 
This coat seems intended for the Rev. Edmund Gamage, 
who may have been a natural son of one of the Sid- 
neys, but the quarterings do not belong to that family. 
In the north aisle is an altar-tomb with a male figure, 

robably of the Edwardian age. In the nave, Rev. J. 

lewelyn, rector of Marcross, died Sept. 26,1832, zt. 37. 


RECTORS. 


Thomas Evans, died 2nd April 1591. Robert Thomas, 
M.A., married Catherine Gamage, who died 8th June, 
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1612. John Sudbury was presented 4th July 1646, by 
Robert Earl of Leicester. Edward Gamage, Archdeacon 
of Llandaff, died 1685, aged 74. Jenkin Lloyd pre- 
sented 15th December 1705, by John Earl of Leicester. 
William Edmonds, 20th August 1708, by the Leicester 
trustees, died 2nd August 1724, aged 44. Daniel Du- 
rell, 1st November 1723, by Chas. Edwyn. Morgan 
Thomas, probably rector in 1736. James Stillingfleet, 
11th April 1767, by Lady C. Edwyn. Edward Davis, 
22nd July 1768, by the same, died 8th March 1812, 
aged 76. John Harding, 5th May 1812, presented by 
Thomas Wyndham. He was father of the late Sir John 
Dornay Harding, Queen’s Advocate. 





THE INSCRIBED ROMAN STONE AT ST. 
HILARY, CORNWALL. 


THE community of archeological interest, and the 
mutual relationship which bind together Wales and 
Cornwall, are a sufficient reason for drawing particular 
attention to this inscribed stone, which may be justly 
considered the most important monument of the sort 
hitherto found in this county. It is valuable as one 
of only four or five such monuments of the same Empe- 
ror found in Great Britain ;’ especially interesting as 
being the only record yet discovered in Cornwall, and 
that a dated one, of settled occupation of our western 
district by Imperial Rome ; and, perhaps, still more 
interesting from its character as a milestone, and the 
inferences to be drawn from it, of which I shall say 
something presently. ‘On the 25th March (Lady-day, 
1853, which was also Good Friday), the church of St. 


1 Prof. Hiibner enumerates forty of these milliary stones found in 
Britain, distributed among eighteen emperors, from Hadrian to 
Constantine the Younger. 
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Hilary was burnt down, the fire having been occasioned 
by the corroded state of the pipes near the stove. In 
the course of the following year, on digging up the 
foundation, a slab of granite, about 7 ft. long and 2 ft. 
broad, was found, with an inscription on the under side. 
It had been used as a foundation stone in the north 
wall of the chancel. The letters have been obliterated 
in many places by weathering : it is therefore difficult, 
if not impossible, to restore the inscription with cer- 
tainty.” Such is the account communicated by the 
late Canon Rogers to the Archeological Institute on 
the 1st June, 1855; and it is followed by the reading 
of the inscription agreed upon by him in conjunction 
with two excellent antiquaries, Dr. Collingwood Bruce 
and the late Mr. Albert Way. This reading is here 
shown, together with those subsequently arrived at by 
Mr. Blight and Mr. Edmonds :— 


Canon Rogers. Blight. Edmonds. 
See Deicanvans LS P PUTT T 
FLAV...... Wie icxs FL-IV FLIV////1 
CONSTANTINO consta///// CONSTANTINO 
PIO AVGYS PIOA PIO/ 

5 CAES.......0. CAES CAES 
DVCI DIOGI DACI 
CONSTANTI. . ONSTANTI ONSTANTI 
PII PII PII 
AVG AVG AVG 

10 FILIO FILIO FILIO 


The latter enters on a somewhat elaborate argument 
in a paper in Archeologia Cambrensis (vol. iv, 3rd 
series, p. 176), in favour of the opinion that the Con- 
stantine referred to was Constantine the younger, the 
son of Constantine the Great. It does not appear that 
either of these gentlemen had rubbings of the stone 
such as those before you, of which one was taken by 
Mr. Alexander Paull and myself in 1862 ; the other by 
me last summer, with the aid of Mr. Whitley and of 
the present vicar, Mr. Kingsford. This method appears 
to me to furnish most satisfactory results in the case 


of obscure and weatherworn inscriptions ; besides that, 
212 
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it has the great advantage of presenting—as photo- 
graphy does when it can be favourably used—an authen- 
tic copy of the lines instead of an interpretation of 
them—a fac-simile, so far as it goes, which can be sub- 
mitted to any number of experts, at whatever distance. 
In this instance, with Mr. Paull’s permission to make 
free use of his rubbing, it was submitted to Prebendary 
Scarth, a very competent authority. He has satisfied 
himself that the inscription should be read as follows :— 


IMP, CAES 
FLAY! [0 VAL] 
CONSTANTINO 

PIO[F. JINVIC[ 70] 
CAES .. . G 
DIVI 
CONSTANTI 
PII 
AVG 
10 FILIO 


He gives the following extended reading as what he 
believes to be indicated :—“ Imperatore Cesare Flavio 
Valerio Constantino Pio Felice Invicto Cesare Filio 
Augustorum Divi Constantii Pii Augusti Filio.” The 
date is probably a.p. 306 or 307. 

This reading may be quite correct, but it seems to me 
in part conjectural. In the second line I only see clearly 
FL and v, and I incline to the opinion that the v 
stands alone as an initial. There is a short vertical 
stroke falling within the margin of the L, considered 
by Mr. Edmonds to indicate 1, and associated with the 
v to be first letter of Julius, one of the names of the 
younger Constantine. But this reduced form of 1, 
often found in the middle of words, as it is in FILIO 
at the end of this inscription, is not, as far as I am 
aware, found as an initial of aname. I rather suspect 
that the mark is of accidental origin and of no signi- 
ficance. The space between 1 and Vv is hardly sufti- 
cient for an A, the letters being here on a rather large 
scale. What follows the v seems to me quite conjec- 
tural, except perhaps another v; and I must say the 
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same with regard to all but the word Pio in the fourth 
line, where Canon Rogers’ original reading, Avevs, may 
be as plausible as any other proposed. It seems ques- 
tionable whether the fifth line has any lettering beyond 
CAES, the stone presenting no decided marks between 
this and the indentation close to its margin, which has 
been guessed to be eG, but may be independent of 
a tool. The reading of this line, cHSARE FIL’O 
AVGVSTORVM, adopted by Prebendary Scarth, was 
suggested to him by Dr. McCaul, President of Univer- 
sity College, Toronto, who thinks “it may have been 
cut in A.D. 306 or 307,” before “Constantine was 
acknowledged as Augustus”, 7.¢., while he was “yet 
Cesar’; but Mr. Scarth is rather inclined to attribute 
the repetition of that title to a mistake of the stone- 
cutter, a view to which Prof. Hiibner also inclines. 

The word constanti will probably be accepted 
as conclusive evidence that, in the seventh line, Con- 
stantine the Great, the son of Constantius, is com- 
memorated above, as that word is perfectly distinct, and 
occupies the whole width of the stone to its margin. 

The publication of the great work of Prof. Hiibner, 
Inscriptiones Britannie Latina, exhibiting all similar 
inscriptions hitherto discovered, has, no doubt, made it 
easier to arrive at a true interpretation, by showing 
what is to be looked for—the official style of reciting 
the names and dignities of each emperor being pretty 
closely uniform. Thus the following inscription on a 
similar stone found at Ancaster, in Leicestershire, is 
almost identical with ours :— 


IMP. © 
FL. V. 
CONSTANTINO 
P. F. INV. 
AVG 
DIVI 
CONSTANTL 
PII AVG 
FILIO 


Date, A.D. 308-337. 
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This may have suggested the heading of the legend, 
which was not conjectured by the previous enquirers, 
although really quite clear. It is not of great moment 
to which of the Constantines the stone belongs, as far 
as its historical bearing is concerned, but the father is 
the great figure in our minds, in his association with 
Christianity and the Eastern Empire. It is something, 
too, that the date is thrown back some twenty-five 

ears. 

: Some portions of the lettering must be admitted to 
be very obscure, but all that is of much importance 
seems to me quite clear ; the accompanying print repre- 
sents the rubbing very faithfully ; and there can be no 
longer any hesitation in assigning the inscription to the 
reign of Constantine the Great, early in the fourth 
century. The stone is considered by Prof. Hiibner to 
be, without question, a Roman milestone ; and, while 
expressing his wonder that in a district certainly much 
frequented by the Romans, so few traces of their occu- 
pation should have been found, he adds that this milliary 
stone clearly proves the existence of roads. This brings 
me to the consideration of this evidence. 

It would appear strange that so very few of these 
- milestones, which are believed to have been fixed under 
the empire after Hadrian, along the whole line of prin- 
cipal roads, should have been discovered ;' and, if they 
were indeed so numerous, their present rarity must be 
attributed, in great part, to the convenience of their 
form for building and farming purposes—the introduc- 
tion of a new scale of measurement having made them 
useless for their original intention. The inscription 


1 That such stones might be simply dedicated to the reigning 
emperor, and be independent of any series, is shown by the recent 
discovery, in a cellar at Heidelberg, of seven Roman milestones; 
originally placed, there can be little doubt, on a sput close by, at the 
intersection of the principal road to Spires and a narrower cross- 
road. They give the same distance from the same place (Lopodu- 
num), and are inscribed to seven successive eraperors, from Elaga- 
balus to Gallienus, embracing the period of our era from 218 to 259. 
V. Atheneum, No, 2,600, Aug, 25th, 1877. 
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would also be generally all but effaced by weathering ; 
as it has been entirely in some few found standing 
where they were originally placed. It is indeed only 
owing to the protection of the letters, in this instance, 
by the stone having been placed with its face down- 
wards in the foundation of the wall of the church, that 
they have not been obliterated long since.’ There is no 
evidence as to whence the stone was taken; but there can 
be little doubt that it stood originally by the Roman road 
or the camp close at hand ; and it was not treated with 
the respect shown elsewhere, as at Tregoney and Cubert 
to the sepulchral stones of the Romanised Britons, 
which have been securely built into the walls of the 
sacred edifice, so as to exhibit their inscribed faces as 
mural monuments to be read of all. It has been con- 
jectured, with some probability, that there was at St. 
Hilary a church or chapel of very early date, possibly 
of the fifth century, and if this stone had formed part 
of its structure, the letters would be still in good pre- 
servation ; but the church, in whose walls this stone was 
found, was built in the fourteenth century; and the 
wear and tear of a thousand years had already brought 
the inscription nearly to its present state, when it would 
attract no notice from the unlettered builder of the day, 
or would not certainly be regarded with an archeol- 
ogist’s reverence. If other such milliary stones are dis- 
covered, it is probable enough that they will have re- 
ceived like protection with this one, through being 
turned to account as handy and ready-worked material 
for the foundation of some early structure, ecclesias- 
tical or secular. 

At Bosence, on the east of St. Hilary, are the remains, 
in process of gradual obliteration, of a camp of generally 
rectangular form, about fifty yards long and forty-five 
broad, more distinctly Roman in its character than any 
other in the west. Within its enclosure a well was dis- 

1 The interval of fourteen years between the first and second of 


our rubbings had, I think, distinctly, if slightly, lessened the clear- 
ness of the letters. 
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covered, about a century since, 36 ft. deep, in which 
were found two Roman vases—one inscribed by the 
maker to the god Mars—a large jug (both the latter 
deposited in the Ashmolean Museum), a millstone, and 
two stone weights. This camp was, no doubt, regularly 
occupied, especially in summer, and, with numerous 
finds of Roman coins in the same neighbourhood, serves 
to corroborate the conclusion that the milliary stone was 
placed on a great western road, and that the country 
was under the settled government of the empire.’ This 
stone was, of course, unknown to Dr. Borlase; but even 
without its decisive evidence, he favours the same infer- 
ence, and says that the fort is situated in a direct line 
from Truro to Mount’s Bay and the Land’s End. In 
fact this one Roman road, as it will be described 
presently in its course through the country, may be 
said to be fully established, and it is laid down as the 
only one into the far west by Prof. Hiibner. Mr. Whit- 
ley has lately marked its course, a8 an engineer, from 
point to point. 

In a recent letter it is remarked by Preb, Scarth, 
now fully occupied on the Roman roads of Somerset, 
that “the Roman roads in Cornwall need special ex- 
amination, as in some of the old maps no Roman roads 
are marked there at all!” It must, I think, be ad- 
mitted that, notwithstanding the large amount of 
curious investigation and sound inference bearing in the 
opposite direction, for which Cornish archeology is 
indebted to Dr. Borlase, Polwhele, and others, belief in 
the existence of Roman roads in our midst has little 
hold on the educated public ; and yet it may be at least 
plausibly maintained that all our old and principal roads 


1 It is not meant to assert that Roman civic life was established 
in Cornwall in the fulness and luxury customary in the colony ; but 
the all but universal use of Latin words and fcrms in our monu- 
mental inscriptions of pra-Saxon date,—a use much more general 
than in other parts of England, and the extensive incorporation of 
Latin into the old Cornish language,—may serve to show how 
largely the native mind had been moulded by the rule of Rome. 
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are essentially Roman roads. As the strongest reason 
for believing that the Phcenicians got their tin from 
Cornwall is the fact that very little of that commodity 
could be got elsewhere, so the fact that at no period of 
Cornish history, since the Roman empire until modern 
times, has there been in active operation any power 
adequate to the work of covering the county with a 
network of roads, makes it at least probable that we 
must go back to that great road-making people for their 
original construction. A glance at the early history of 
the Cornish shows them, long before the coming of the 
Romans, as a people civilised by trading intercourse 
with foreigners, and there is neither evidence nor pro- 
bability that they made any serious opposition to the 
Latin forces. On the withdrawal of that firm but well- 
ordered government, three or four centuries were passed 
rather prosperously under their own chiefs, followed by 
a rather shorter term of frequent conflict with the Saxon, 
till their final conquest by Athelstan. Assuredly this 
was no period for the construction of great roads, had 
there been any motive for it; and I am not aware that 
at any subsequent period any large scheme for the 
laying down of such lines was adopted or any great 
expenditure incurred. In fact there was little occasion 
for it. The general use of carriages, or even of carts, 
is comparatively recent in Cornwall. I myself rode in 
the first public conveyance from Penzance to Truro, and 
I well remember the arrival at church of the dame 
seated on the pillion, behind her man-servant, and 
alighting and mounting by the aid of the hepping-stock, 
everywhere provided, without needing to support her 
dignity the example of good Queen Bess, going in like 
fashion to Westminster. Strings of mules were also 
then in general use for the carriage of ores, as indeed 
“ some districts they have continued to be more or 
ess. 

But we must revert for a moment to the condition of 
the county in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
There is sufficient evidence that many ages earlier St. 
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Michael’s Mount, the Jctis of Diodorus Siculus, was 
preeminent as a mart for tin ; but there is little doubt 
that, almost concomitantly, trading communities were 
established about the heads of our chief tidal estuaries 
along the whole line of our coast, being for the most 
part in connection with tin producing districts. These 
villages were hardly of such importance as to be noticed 
by the ancient geographers ; but the Voluba and Uxela 
of Ptolemy, probably Grampound and Lostwithiel, may 
serve as examples. It may be remarked, by the way, 
that the extension of the villages naturally followed 
the line of road, so that they crept up the hills from 
the water side. 

The question arises, of course, whether many of these 
roads were not used as lines of communication and 
traffic by the Britons before the Roman invasion, and 
it must, I think, be admitted that this was the case in 
a good many instances. The tumuli found at intervals 
in close juxta-position to some of the main lines of ways, 
and even, as in the case of the great ridgeway called 
the Four Burrows road, giving name to them, belong 
almost certainly, as well as stone monuments similarly 
placed, to an earlier age; but it will hardly be con- 
tended that these tracks formed parts of any great 
system of intercommunication at that time, although 
they might be conveniently incorporated in such a 
system by a power making provision for holding the 
country at large in subjection. 

Looking, then, at the Romans as the makers of our 
roads, as they were the great roadmakers through all 
their wide dominion, we have to consider how far the 
lines of construction tally with their established systems. 
Two great classes of roads were made, on a principle 
akin to that of through and traffic lines of railway ; one 
class, which may be called strategic, having reference 
to the great divisions of the country at large, and the 
movement and concentration of troops ; the other class 
formed for communication between station and sta- 
tion, with an eye to efficient military action primarily, 
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but also to the requirements of civil life, and of agricul- 
ture and commerce. The former were mostly carried 
along the backbone of the country, where there was one, 
and well deserve the name of ridgeway, where, as in 
hostile borders like Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
they follow the almost inaccessible crests of the moun- 
tain chain ; the latter, styled we diverticule or branch 
ways, with their subdivisions of wcinales, agraria, 
devia, etc., although laid down on the same principle, 
were not so rigidly bound by it, deviations being often 
rendered necessary for the sake of convenient access to 
particular places ; rough and ready modes of construc- 
tion were also allowed here. One characteristic belongs 
to all these classes of roads, as compared with our modern 
ones—they are carried straightforward, uphill and down 
dale, to the point aimed at. 

Let us now take a brief survey of some of the chief 
roads of old Cornwall, and see how far their direction 
squares with these rules. We may begin doubtingly 
with the road from the Land’s End district, as it comes 
straight through Penzance, there meeting the way from 
Newlyn and the steep hill west of it to join the littoral 
road to Marazion, thence proceeding by St. Hilary, 
Bosence, Townsend, Bluestone, and Blackwater to the 
Four Burrows, and thence to Mitchell; over the bleak 
Goss Moors to Bodmin, and onward through a still 
higher and rougher tract to Launceston. This may be 
called the main ridgeway of the county, from which 
other great roads diverge, having again their own bye- 
ways. Thus, not far from Marazion, is given off a road 
leading straight to Helston and right up its long and 
steep street, and thence over high ground, down a like 
hill at Penryn, an important seaport in very early 
times—ages before Falmouth existed. Another second- 
ary road passes from Hayle north of Camborne, right 
down hill and up again through the old town of Red- 
ruth, to fall in with the trunk line not far from Scorrier, 
where it gives off the road which went down into Truro 
by Chapel-hill, and sent branches to the Four Burrows 
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road, up Kenwyn-hill to Zelah, up Mitchell-hill to the 
old town so called, and possibly in the opposite direc- 
tion by Carnon to Penryn—the southern line proceed- 
ing up St. Clement’s-hill to Grampound, probably 
Voluba, which the tide once approached, eas the 
breasting of the long hill is equally marked ; staight to 
St. Austell, and again up hill out of it ; thence over high 
ground to the head of the Fowey estuary at Lostwithiel, 
the Uxela of Ptolemy, and right up the eastern hill to 
the elevated station at Liskeard, to terminate, as far 
as Cornwall is concerned, in a roof-like descent at Salt- 
ash, and by the branch through Callington, at the head 
of the tidal water of the Tamar, on the road to Tavis- 
tock. It would be tedious to enter into detailed illus- 
tration of the same go-ahead plan of road-making from 
the branch lines, as in the instances of Tregony, Fowey, 
and Looe, or from the main north line given off near 
the Blue Anchor to St. Columb, Wadebridge, Camel- 
ford, and Stratton, which place was in direct communica- 
tion with the Roman roads through Devon, and the 
large camp at Clovelly Dykes. 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that the 
opinion is at least tenable that the old roads of Corn- 
wall were essentially Roman works. The deviations, 
which make their original straightness and steepness 
less obvious now, have, with scarce an exception, been 
effected within my own recollection ; but a wholesome 
expansion of lung, super antiquas vias, may serve 
pleasantly to impress my argument.’ It seems to me, 
indeed, although it may sound paradoxical, that the 
Roman roads in Cornwall have been overlooked by over 
looking for them. Hunting about for bits of dykes and 
stonework, which the Roman engineer would no more 
than one of to-day dream of making on firm, well- 
drained ground ; the antiquary failed to notice the plain 
fact that the common highway bore the impress of the 

1 These old roads are often, and oftener were, agreeably marked 
by a large space of unenclosed ground on each side of the roadway, 
allowing a gallop on the tarf. 
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Roman system. A good many scraps of the peculiar 
work referred to have, however, been found, and others 
may yet be discovered ;' but they must always be in- 
significant by the side of the great system of internal 
communication which, if my reasoning is sound, marked 
the complete, and, in many respects, beneficent occupa- 
tion of Cornwall by the Romans, the greatest of ad- 
ministrative powers. 
C. BaruHam, 


M.D. Cantab., Vice-President Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
Sec. for Cornwall, Camb. Arch. Assoc. 
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In no district of Wales exist more numerous, and in 
many respects more interesting, examples of domestic 
architecture than in the southern parts of Pembroke- 
shire. For this peculiarity more reasons than one may 
be suggested. The character and abundance of the 
stone, the excellence of the lime, and the fact that the 
builders were exposed to sudden and numerous attacks 
from their neighbours, who would naturally give as 
much annoyance as they could to the strangers who 
had taken possession of the fairest portions of their 
land, would have considerable influence in determining 
the character of their houses. Security against sudden 
attack would be their first object ; and although no such 
ordinary dwellings could withstand a formal blockade, 


1 Dr. Borlase satisfied himself that he found various portions of 
Roman road between Lostwithiel and Liskeard, and between the 
former town and Fowey, by Castle Dour,—a fort most judiciously 
placed, and occupied as lately as the Great Rebellion ; and I doubt 
not that he is generally correct as to the lines of way at any rate. 
Whether his opinion is, equally well founded in assigning to the 
Romans the great work, half road, half fortification, which extends 
from Looe to Lerrin, a distance of seven miles, called the Giant’s 
Hedge, may be open to question. The minute examination and 
discriminating criticism of Mr. McLauchlan (Report, R. I. C., 1846) 
incline him to believe that the ground was occupied, and the works 
chiefly constructed by some powerful Celtic tribe long before the 
Romans visited the island. 
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like a more regular fortress, yet it was not difficult to 
make them secure enough so as to hold out until aid 
could be obtained from the nearest castle. How thickly 
these are scattered over this part of Pembrokeshire is 
well known, so that it may be assumed that relief was 
always to be had from no great distance. Additional 
security was furnished also by the numerous semi- 
fortified churches with their lofty towers, which could 
provide a temporary refuge: hence the constant use of 
stone vaults for the lower portions of buildings, which 
would prevent the occupants of the upper part from 
being burnt out. In some instances a movable ladder 
was the only means of communication, as, for example, 
in the curious church of Manorbier. In this instance 
the proximity of the Castle might be thought to have 
made this precaution less necessary than in other and 
less favoured districts. 

These motives would induce settlers in a disturbed 
district to provide as far as they could for their safety : 
hence we find in this locality so many houses pro- 
vided with stone-vaulted roofs and ceilings. Some, 
however, of these may, perhaps, be classed among the 
smaller castles not unlike the Pele castles of the north, 
or those common in some parts of Ireland. Such, for 
instance, is Bonville Court, near Tenby, described in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis for 1868, as also the more im- 
portant house of Eastington or Estington (Iestyn’s 
town), south-west of Pembroke, assigned by Mr. Parker 
to the time of Edward II. An earlier house probably 
existed on this spot, as the estate came by marriage 
with a coheiress of Meirchion ap Rhys into the Perrot 
family long before the time of Edward. In both these 
houses these stone vaults are found in all the rooms. 
Bonville Court is now degraded as a depository of rub- 
bish. Eastington is occupied by a farmer. 

One of the most remarkable examples of what Leland 
calls a castlet, is the isolated square building at Angle, 
traditionally known as the Rectory. It is, either as a 
rectory or a fortified house, unique as regards the whole 
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of Wales. An exterior and interior view, here given 
from the volume above-mentioned, will give a correct 
idea. If it is the original rectory, a Welsh rector must 
have held a very different position from those of the pre- 
gent time. Situated near the sea, as in the case of East- 
ington, it would be exposed to attack by land and water, 
hence the completeness of its defensive arrangements. It 
is somewhat remarkable that in this remote corner, and 
in the same village, exist the remains of a large building 
called the Nunnery or the Hall, but more like a castle, 
consisting of two square courts enclosed in a high wall, 
but without remains of inner buildings or traces of 
vaulting. Canon Lewis, in a letter to Browne Willis, 
dated January 12, states that there is at Nangle (Angle), 
an old square building, said to have been a nunnery, 
which opinion Fenton endorses, from the fact that 
traces of a chapel in a field called Churchfield, to the 
west of the village, may be traced. In spite, however, 
of tradition and Mr. Fenton, the building is a nearly 
square fortified mansion, probably of the Early Tudor 
period. Here, according to Fenton, is the tradition 
that three sisters erected the three buildings: one, 
the Castle, converted in his time into the Castle Inn; 
another, the rectory or castlet above mentioned, as far 
as his confused text can inform us; and the third, the 
Hall or Nunnery. 

Just above Manorbier Church is a vaulted building 
of considerable length, the breadth of it being 15 feet, 
and the height nearly 25 feet. About twenty-five years 
ago the west end was in ruins; but then built up, so 
as to enable the room to be used as a schoolroom. On 
the subsequent building of a new school it was con- 
verted into a cottage for the clerk. What this building 
originally was is uncertain. Fenton thinks it may have 
been the rectory of some ancient foundation, other 
remains of which existed in his time, and are still to be 
seen, although probably diminished since then. The 
contributor to Lewis’ Dictionary speaks of a large build- 
ing adjoining the church, which, he says, may have 
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been the grange or a chantry, or even a distinct reli- 
gious house; but as no mention of any such house occurs 
in Nasmith’s edition of Tanner, it is more probable that 
no such foundation ever existed at all. About a hun- 
dred yards to the west is the ruined vicarage, occupied 
about fifty years ago by a cottage. This supposed 
grange, or chantry, or refectery, and the other ruins, are 
in all probability the remains of an important rectory, 
and an appendage to the Castle. 

At no great distance is, however, an undoubted rec- 
tory, now occupied by a farmer. This.is the rectory of 
Carew, the property of the present owner of the great 
tithes. The house itself, although later than the build- 
ing at Angle, still retains the castle-like form, and is a 
plain square building, the upper part of which is reached 
by a newel staircase. Considerable remains of a wall 
that once enclosed the building still exist, but, as Carew 
Castle is near at hand, there may have been less neces- 
sity for extensive defences. The castle form of this 
rectory seems to have been more traditional than actu- 
ally intended as a secure stronghold against attacks. 

Another example of what was once a fortified house, 
although now in ruins, and destined soon to vanish 
entirely, is Scotsborough House, near Tenby, for seve- 
ral generations the residence of a younger branch of 
the Perrot family. Only a portion, however, of the 
building exhibits defensive features, the rest of the 
house having been added at a considerably later period. 
The older portions are the long stone vaulted hall at 
the back of the building, the springs of the vault 
being only left, and two small square projecting towers 
furnished with loops, commanding the outer wall of 
that part of the building. Whether the original 
entrance was on this side is uncertain, for although 
the present one is there, it is much later. All that 
can be ascertained as certain is that the side of the ori- 
ginal house was swept by these loops, Houses simi- 
larly vaulted did exist in the town of Tenby, some of 
which have been removed within the last fifteen years; 
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but, situated as they were within the walls of the town, 
there would be less necessity for such protection, so 
that the vault may have been still retained, partly from 
habit, and partly because it was more lasting, and 
erhaps as cheap where wood was not plentiful. At 
Lydaire, on the road between Tenby and Manorbier, are 
two houses, one on each side of the road, both of which 
retain apartments similarly vaulted; but the one on 
the right, as one goes towards Manorbier, is the oldest 
and most curious of the two; now subdivided into 
two or three tenements, and occupied by poor persons. 
It consists of two stories, the lowest one vaulted, and 
divided into several apartments, but as some of these, 
have neither chimney nor window, these divisions may 
be later. The upper apartment was reached by an 
external staircase, but has lost its original roof. It has, 
however, at one extremity in the left hand corner, near 
the gable, in which there was at one time a large win- 
dow, a curious little chamber furnished with a fire-place, 
and built on a strongly vaulted projecting tower, added 
to the building. The lower part of this projection is 
used only as a storehouse. This building must have been 
at one time an important one, and has traditions con- 
nected with it,of no particular value or credit, excepting 
the proof that its real origin is unknown. One account 
calls it a hunting seat of Bishop Gower, another that it 
stands on the site of Lis Castle, where Archol Lawhir, 
King of Dyfed, is said to have held his court. One 
story is as likely as the other, but it is curious that the 
neighbouring peasants still call it the place of arms, as 
if the memory of the military occupants in former days 
had not entirely perished. According to Fenton, there 
must have been in his time many more examples of 
such houses, for he says the incumbent of Penally lived 
in a house which bore marks of “having betn a very 
dignified mansion, and of great extent, by portions of 
ruined walls in various directions, and covered by much 
ground”. He then goes on thus, “To the east and 
south-east on to Ludstep (Lydstep) the country was 
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thickly studded with houses above the rank of such as 
farmers might have been supposed to inhabit, most of 
them being surrounded with a court, and entered by an 
arched gateway, and many built on arches (p. 444.) 
Courts and gateways have long since vanished. The 
arches are no doubt the ordinary stone vaults, some of 
whichmaystill exist in the moreimportant housesaround, 
now occupied .by farmers. Many other examples of 
stone vaulted dwellings are found in Pembroke, Monk- 
ton, and elsewhere; and although in some instances 
mere defence does not appear to have been the main 
object of the builders, yet from habit they kept up the 
custom of using so substantial a mode of building. 

The period, however, when this vaulting was given 
up is very uncertain ; but in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries important houses seem to have been built 
without them. Thus between Lydstep and Penally may 
be seen, in the hollow of the valley, several ruined 
gables and walls—the remains of an important house. 
It is named Whitwell, but nothing is recorded as to its 
owners ; and although Fenton must have passed néar 
it, he makes no mention of it. It was probably in the 
same ruinous condition as it is at present. He men- 
tions, however, what he terms the “ venerable mansion” 
of Trellwyn, better known by its corrupted name of 
Treflyn, but in the Ordnance map spelt Trelloyan. 
Fenton states that Agnes, heiress of John ap Howell, 
conveyed it to Gwyllim ap Evan ap Owen, of the great 
house of Pentre Evan in the same county; but in another 
part of his work he states that it was granted to Thomas 
ap Owen, of the same family, by Queen Elizabeth. The 
estate came, however, into the hands of Phillips of 
Picton, by marriage with the sole heiress of the last of 
the ap Owen, or Netter known as the Bowen family. 
It suffered but little in the Parliamentary war, but pro- 
bably became a ruin when the owner of it preferred to 
reside at Picton. The view here given of it is from a 
drawing made in 1804, and it remained nearly in this 
state until its final demolition to furnish materials for 
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farm buildings. About 1800 a rude figure of a Virgin 
and Child was found among the rubbish, and on the 
mantelpiece of the principal apartment was carved a 
coat, bearing a chevron between three escallops. 
Neither Phillips nor Bowen bore those arms, but Pollard 
of Devonshire did ; and, as Sir John Perrot, the Lord 
Deputy, married for his second wife Jane Pollard of 
that county, and as Trellwyn was only a short distance 
from Carew Castle, one of her family may have occupied 
the house as a tenant. 

As at Angle, so in the case of Trellwyn, we have 
the tradition of three sisters building three houses, of 
which this was one, Scotsborough another. About the 
third there seems to be some uncertainty. It may pos- 
sibly have been Whitwell, which, as well as Trellwyn, 
were later than the old parts of Scotsborough. Trel- 
lwyn must, however, have been much larger and more 
important than the other two, for when the Earl of 
Carberry held it for the king, it contained one hundred 
and fifty men and forty horses. The view gives the 
interior, but the building to the right, and which is 
later, opens on it: which is rather anomalous, unless 
this addition was made when the ruins consisted of 
little more than walls. It is, however, thought that 
imperfect as it is, it has a certain value as being the 


only record of what was once Trellwyn. 
E. L. B. 





Obituary. 


Joun Stuart, F.S.A.—The Association, in July last, lost by the 
death of John Stuart one of its most distinguished members as well 
as one of its warmest friends. A native of Aberdeenshire, and edu- 
cated in the University of its capital, he entered the legal profession 
and practised many years as an advocate,—a term in that Univer- 
sity equivalent to a solicitor in England. Successfully engaged as 
he was in his professional career, he still found time to devote to 
literary studies, and above all to that of archeology. In 1853 he 
received an appointment much more congenial to his tastes, and 
became one of the Searchers in the Register House, Edinburgh, an 
222 
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office he held until 1873, when his merits were properly acknow- 
ledged by his being made Principal Keeper of the Register of Deeds 
in Scotland. Previous to his appointment in 1853 he, in concert 
with Robertson, originated the Spalding Club, a society devoted to 
the collection and publication of MSS. bearing on the history of 
the northern counties of Scotland. Among the last volumes pub- 
lished was the curious Book of Deer, a copy of which Mr. Stuart sent 
to the Pope, who graciously acknowledged the present, hoping at 
the same time that the interest shown in the history of the early 
Church might lead its author to become a member of the Romish 
communion. His great work was, however, the two folio volumes 
entitled The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, which will long remain a 
grand monument of his learned labours and sound judgment in the 
more difficult archeological questions of his day. 

On his arriving at Edinburgh he was at once made one of the 
Secretaries of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, and became the 
life and soul of the Society. He was so intimately connected with 
it that it is not easy to imagine the Society without him. He was 
the first among those who entered into the question of Druids and 
their circles, which he had done more to place in their true light 
than any of his contemporaries. Where the spade could throw any 
light he at once appealed to it ; and the results of his diggings con- 
firmed his theory that all such circles are more or less connected 
with burial-places, and that Druidic altars and temples existed only 
in men’s brains. No one who has read his article on this subject, 
contained in the second volume of his Sculptured Stones, will have 
any lingering doubt on the point. 

He was an uncompromising Churchman, but could deeply sym- 
pathise with religious earnestness everywhere, and his loss will be 
deeply felt by those who have so long been aided by his wise counsel 
and liberal purse. His own University of Aberdeen made him 
LL.D., and he was an honorary member of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Societies of the 
Antiquaries of Zurich and Di storia Patria at Palermo, 

By his first wife, the only daughter of Mr. Alex. Burness of 
Mastrich, Aberdeenshire, he left two married daughters. By his 
second wit, Jane, daughter of Colonel Ogilvie of Auchines, Brechin, 
he had issue; but the loss of some grandchildren by his first 
wife, and all his children by his second wife, greatly affected his 
health, and probably hastened the removal of one who was a 
Christian, not merely by profession of words, but in genuine prin- 
ciple and practical work. He died at Ambleside, 19 July 1877, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. 











Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


IN RE COYTY CASTLE. 


Sir,—In my last letter on this subject I refrained from giving a 
pedigree of the family of Griffith, which exists in Harleian MS. 
6128, being desirous of comparing it with the original Griffith pedi- 
gree,—a fine document now in the possession of Sir Henry Somer- 
ville Boynton, Bart., of Burton Agnes, co. York. This I have been 
enabled to do through the kindness of Lady Boynton, who copied 
out for me the portion of the original pedigree relating to the sub- 
ject of Coyty Castle, the Vernons and Egertons. 

Ednyved Vychan married Gwenllian, daughter of Rhys ab Gruf- 
fydd of South Wales. Their second son was Griffith, who married 
Gwenllian, daughter of Howel ab Trahaiarn ab Gwgan, lord of 
Brecknock, and by her had issue, Howel, who by Tangwystl, 
daughter of David.Goch ab Howel Vychan, was father of Gruffydd, 
who married Nest, daughter of Caradoc ab Gwilim, lord of Cem- 
maes, and had issue, Rhys ab Gruffydd, who, by a daughter of 
_ Hamon Turbeville of Penlyn (?), was father of Sir Rhys, who mar- 
ried Joan the daughter and heiress of Sir Philip Somerville (1377) 
of Wichnour in Staffordshire, which thenceforth became the seat of 
the family. Sir Rhys and his wife had issue, another Sir Rhys 
(1380), who married, firstly, Isabel, daughter and heir of Sir Richard 
(or Robert) Stackpoole, and by her had a daughter Joan, heiress of 
her mother, who, as stated in my last letter, married Sir Richard 
Vernon (1413), “of whom the Vernons now living are descended”’. 
Sir Rhys, however, married a second time, Margaret, daughter of 
Lord Zouche, and by her had issue, Thomas Griffith, Esq. (1430), 
and John, who was beheaded. The elder son, Thomas Griffith, 
married Ann, daughter of Sir William Blount, and had issue, Sir 
John of Wichnour and Burton Agnes, who married Katherine, 
daughter of Sir Robert Tyrwhitt of Ketteby, co. Lincoln; and from 
these descended the further line of Griffith, the Egertons of Wrinc- 
te and the Boyntons, the present representatives of the Griffith 
amily. 

The above account shows how the Stackpole family went out of 
sight when its heiress married into a family far removed from the 
family estates ; and the issue of that marriage was only an heiress, 
while the main line was continued by a second alliance. How many 
families are thus lost, of whom an account may still remain in 
private archives! It is too often the case that even good authors 
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will say that a family is extinct, whereas it is only the chief line 
which has died out, or they happen not to know the history pre- 
served by others. 
Yours faithfully, Hy. F. J. Vauenay. 
30, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 
July 27th, 1877. 





A RELIC OF ROMAN CATHOLIC DAYS IN WALES. 


Sir,—In Vaynor, a rural district near Merthyr, one of the old 
inhabitants, a man nearing the allotted span of life, has what he 
considers a wonderful charm for curing madness in a dog. He takes 
a piece of cheese, and writes upon it with ink, in the form of a cross, 
the following delightfully simple bit of conjuring,— 


CN 


ell 


Aria Paria © Maria 


eleg Biy 


This done, and the ink duly dry, the unfortunate dog is brought 
before him, its mouth opened, and the cheese administered. The 
success of the charm, according to the old man’s idea, is marvel- 
lously certain. The doubter may put his doubts into two questions. 
Is it certain that there is anything the matter with the dog? If 
so, is there a virtue in cheese which the faculty has not discovered P 
To the antiquary the matter is of great interest, as it is, no doubt, 
a relic of Roman Catholic days. The out-of-the-world district of 
Vaynor is just the spot where relics may be found, either in the 
tangible ones of old coins, china, etc., or half-hidden in the vernacu- 
lar, or in the habits and customs of the place. In this case the 
meaning evidently is 

“ Maria, ora pro me.” 

“ Ora pro me, Maria.” 


This, in connection with the cross, suggests the times of the wander- 
ing friars, some of whom, as in Chaucer’s day, were not above get- 
ting a penny or a meal in working charms for the simple folk in 


towns and villages. 
Merthyr. CuarLes WILKINS. 





CYTIAU’R GWYDDELOD AND TRECEIRI. 


S1r,—I have no intention of opening the question here as to who 
were the builders of the structures called by some antiquaries Cytiaw’r 
Gwyddelod, and I only wish to know in what parts of Wales that 
name is used. My friend Mr. Elias Owen, in a paper recently read 
at the Llangollen Congress of the British Archwological Association, 
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stated that it is not current in Carnarvonshire. Is this so? And 
is the term confined to Anglesey or Holyhead Island? But not to 
ask questions only, I will venture to give it as my opinion that 7re- 
caeri should be written as it is pronounced by the natives, namely, 
as Treceiri. Since the Meeting of the Association at Carnarvon I 
have ascertained that in Carnarvonshire ceiri is a plural of cawr (a 
giant), so that Treceiri has nothing to do with caerau (forts), even 
supposing there had been an optional plural caer; not to mention 
that 7recaeri would have been pronounced differently from Treceiri, 
which accordingly means the fort of the giants. This certainly 
implies that the Welsh regarded Treceiri as the work of a people 
other than the Kymry. 
J. Rays. 





DR. HOOPPELL ON ROMANISED KELTIC NAMES. 


Sir,—Last spring a paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, by the Rev. Dr. Hooppell, on 
the signification of the names of the Roman stations “ per lineam 
Valli”, and on the probable position of those hitherto unidentified. 
A good deal of this was reproduced by Mr. Hooppell in a somewhat 
shorter paper submitted to the Cambrian Archeological Association 
at the Carnarvon Meeting, under the title of “ The Keltic Origin of 
Names of Roman Stations and Deities in the North of England.” 
The subject is a good one; but there is no concealing the fact that 
Dr. Hooppell is not a master of the Celtic scholarship necessary to 
deal successfully with it. An instance or two will suffice to show 
this. The first word handled is Cilurnum, which is a place he thinks 
the Kymry to this day would call Cyl hyrn ; but that is a mistake 
unless they should feel inclined to exchange their language for 
what Dr. Pughe has thought proper to give them as Welsh. Had 
Dr. Hooppel! told us that the name is to be explained by means of 
the Welsh word celwrn (a cauldron), or that it would not apply to 
the place, it would have been useful information. Amboglanna he 
explains as am bo glannau, which, if Welsh, could only mean “let 
there be for me banks”. Still he is not altogether out in his guess, 
as Amboglanna, both according to the rules of Welsh philology and 
his description of the place, may well contain an early form of 
Welsh glan (a bank or shore) and of am (around, about), German 
um. If the word existed now in Welsh, it would be met with as 
amlan. When Aballaba is shown to be y bala bach, the rules of 
Welsh philology are utterly ignored, and an etymology perpetrated 
which far surpasses in absurdity the stock instance of cadaver re- 
garded asa shortened form of caro data vermibus. In his former 
paper Dr. Hooppell translates y bala bach into “the little hill”. It 
is to be hoped that it is not an accident that he has not reproduced 
it, for bala has nothing to do with hills, but means the outlet of a 
lake, as in Y Bala in Merioneth; Bala Bridge, between the two 
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lakes at Llauberis; and Bala deulyn, or Bala of the two lakes, near 
Nantlle. 

We thank Dr. Hooppell for calling attention to the subject he 
has chosen, but we cannot congratulate him on his performance this 


time. 
A. B.C. 





HMiscellaneous Potices. 


MELVERLEY.—This almost unique and curious little church is about 
to undergo restoration, and we are glad to be assured that its 
features will be carefully preserved. It stands in the diocese of St. 
Asaph, and county of Salop, near the junction of the Severn and the 
Vyrnwy rivers, and so close to the banks of the Jatter that, a few 
years ago, one dark evening when the floods were out, and the 
writer was anxious to complete his inspection, it was a matter of no 
little cautiousness and of some danger to pass between the west end 
and the water’s edge. The church is described, in the History of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph, as “ one of the most curious and interesting in 
the whole diocese, the framework being of timber, strongly bound 
together longitudinally, and compacted internally by two rude and 
massive frames of beam work, which divide the body of the church 
into chancel, nave, and ante-chapel ; the interior spaces of the walls 
being filled in with wattle and dab, the most primitive form of lath 
and plaster, save only at the east end, which appears to have been 
rebuilt of brick in the year 1718. One of the frameworks serves as 
a screen, and divides the chancel and nave into two nearly equal 
parts, the other, in addition to forming an ante-chapel, serves the 
further purpose of supporting a gallery and a bell turret. The seats 
were originally open benches, to which, in 1718, doors were attached, 
and they were converted into somewhat clumsy pews. The font is 
octagonal, and the windows small and square.” The work of 
restoration is entrusted to Mr. Haycock of Shrewsbury. 





Pennant MELANGELL.—In the third volume of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, 1848, pp. 137, 324, et seq., an account is given of this 
interesting old church, with delineations of its exterior, its screen 
and font and effigies, and it is added that “ the whole edifice requires 
putting into thorough reparation.” This has now been done, and 
the building been secured for the wear and tear of many genera- 
tions, in stati quo. Even the little Norman capitals remain upside 
down in the south wall, and the front of the rood loft, instead of 
being replaced above the screen, still stands facing what was once 
a gallery, but is now a vacant space. That this was the position of 
the legendary carving, can hardly be doubted, or that the second 
porch, which has now been done away with, covered, not the priest’s 
door, but that which led up to the rood loft. The little narrow loop 
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in the north wall lighted the space beneath it. The sepulchral effigies, 
formerly in the churchyard, have been removed for greater safety 
into the church, and lie on the left hand of the south door. The 
effigy commonly assigned to Iorwerth Drwyndwn, Edward of the 
broken nose, eldest son of Owen Gwynedd, but superseded in the 
kingdom owing to that blemish, cannot belong to him ; for not only 
is the warrior represented in fluted armour, but he bears on his 
shield the “ wolf” of the Rhirid Flaidd family, and may have been 
the Iorwerth of Penllyn mentioned in the Archeologia,Oambren- 
sis, 1877, p. 199, and the supposed Melangell probably represents 
his wife Gwerfyl. 


Ciun Cuurce.—Those of our members who attended the Knigh- 
ton Meeting in 1873 will remember well this interesting but dilapi- 
dated old church, and will be glad to hear of its careful restoration, 
under the auspices of Mr. Street. The nave and north aisle have 
not been otherwise affected than by being put into a little better 
order ; but the south aisle has been rebuilt, and in place of the in- 
congruous block which disfigured this side, the original narrow 
Norman aisle, with a lean-to roof, has been substituted. The 
chancel, which had no distinctive features, has been treated inde- 
pendently, and the canopy which stood over the altar in the north 
aisle has been removed to a similar position in the chancel. 





Lapidarium Wallie, Part II, has just been issued to subscribers, 
and we cordially congratulate Professor Westwood on the result of 
his careful delineations of the inscribed stones of Glamorganshire 
and Brecknockshire, “the earliest seats of Christianity in Wales, 
and the richest in respect of their lapidary remains”. The Plates 
XXIII-XLIV are accompanied by a minute description which shows 
not only the close attention given by the Professor to the work, but 
also what an advanced position the study of their inscriptions now 
occupies, and how closely every little detail of line and curve is 
scrutinised for the purpose of illustrating not only the history of the 
time and people represented, but also the forms and structure of 
the language then spoken. 


Tue first Part of A History of West Gower, Glamorganshire, by the 
Rev. J. D. Davies, has also been issued from the press. It will suf- 
fice to indicate on the present occasion the contents of its five 
chapters, which treat of —(1) the Name of Gower and its early Inha- 
bitants ; (2) its Occupation by the Danes; (3) its Conquest by the 
Normans ; (4) its Colonisation by the Flemings; and (5) its Occu- 
pation by the Romans. The district treated of is peculiarly rich in 
its historical associations, and we are glad that its story is being 
taken in hand, as it will form a useful contribution to that history 
of the whole county which is much desiderated ; and which it con- 
tains one man fully competent to write. 














Cambrian Archaeological Assoctatton. 





THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


WAS HELD AT 


CARNARVON 


ON 


MONDAY, AUGUST 61, 1877, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


Tue programme of excursions, which has already appeared in the 
Journal (p. 236), was drawn up by a Committee presided over by 
Sir Llewelyn Turner as Chairman ; and the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation were held in rooms within the Castle, placed by him at their 
service for the occasion. 

A meeting of the General Committee was held at 8.30 p.m., Pro- 
fessor Babington, F.R.S., in the chair, when the Annual Report was 
discussed and approved, and ordered to be submitted to the General 
Meeting of Members. 

At 9 p.m., Professor Babington, Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee, having taken the chair, called upon the Secretary to read a 
letter from Mr. E. A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., the out-going Presi- 
dent, in which he expressed his regret that the unfortunate coinci- 
dence of the Annual Meetings of the Cambrian Association at Car- 
narvon, the Archeological Institute at Hereford, and the Somerset- 
shire Society at Bridgwater, within the same week, and a previous 
engagement to attend the last, prevented him from resigning the 
chair, as he had wished to do, in person. 

Sir Ll. Turner then rose to apologise for the unavoidable absence 
of the President-Elect, the Right Hon. Lord Clarence Paget, who 
had been detained in London by important business. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwell proposed that Professor Babington, 
E.R.S., F.L.8., F.S.A., be the acting President of the Meeting ; and 
this was seconded by Sir Ll. Turner, and carried unanimously, 

Professor Babington, on taking the chair, said that in one sense 
he was sorry to be asked to occupy the chair as he had made no 
preparation to do so, whilst, on the other hand, he felt it to be a 
high honour conferred upon him. It was not many days since he 
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was informed of the probability of his having to act as President, 
and therefore he had been unable to prepare any address such as 
was expected of the President. They had heard most admirable 
addresses from the last two Presidents, and doubtless they had come 
expecting an excellent one on this occasion. The remarks which 
he was about to make must be quite ex tempore, as he had only had 
time to note down a few points on his way to Carnarvon, when he 
had, of course, no books to consult. Some of those present might 
recollect the Meeting held in this town twenty-nine years since, 
when several distinguished Irish and other archeologists, now 
deceased, were present, and rendered the Meeting peculiarly strong 
in all respects. Among them were Mr. Petrie, Dr. Todd, Lord 
Dungannon, Mr. C. H. Hartshorne, and Sir S. R. Glyn. It was, 
however, gratifying to find that others have risen up to take their 
places. The work of these Meetings was always difficult, because 
so much depended upon the weather. If the very interesting pro- 
gramme now given to them was able to be carried out, we should 
see much to instruct. This county possessed many very fine en- 
trenchments, forts, or even he might say towns, of the prehistoric 
period. According to his view these ancient works presented three 
types very distinguishable from each other:—1. The simple earth- 
work formed of earth or stones, or both intermixed, forming banks 
and ditches. These were probably of very early date, although 
they were occupied by successive tribes or races of men. They are 
often not easily distinguishable from much more modern encamp- 
ments, (2.) The next class of works was formed of earth and 
stones ; but against the outer slope of the bank very large upright 
stones were placed. In most cases the greater number, probably, 
of these large stones have been broken up and used for building or 
fencing purposes. Very many have been destroyed recently. Dinas 
Dinorwig is an example of this class. (3.) The third kind of forti- 
fication consisted of well built dry-stone walls, often of considerable 
height and thickness. Tre ’r Ceiri is a beautiful example, as also 
the fortress on Penmaenmawr. In, and associated with, this kind 
of fortress (alone ?), hut-circles are usually found. The wonderful 
fortresses in the Irish Isles of Aran (Archeologia Cambrensis, Ser. III, 
vol. iv, p. 96) are magnificent examples of this class. There can be 
little doubt that these three kinds of works are of different ages, 
and succeeded each other in the above order. If so, how old must 
the first class be, since the third is altogether prehistoric ? The 
Celtic people seem to have found them where they stand, but may 
have made use of them. They gave legendary names to them, as 
they also did to many cromlechs, for their history was lost with, the 
expulsion of the preceding inhabitants. It seems probable that the 
account which states that the forts in Aran are at least as old as 
the Christian era is correct, and they may be very much older. If, 
therefore, as we may fairly believe, Penmaenmawr and others like it, 
are of such an age, how old must the earlier works have been ? 
May they not probably be pre-Arian? He then concluded by men- 
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ae some Roman and ecclesiastical remains in the neighbour- 
ood. 

Mr. Williams Mason demurred to the nationality attributed by the 
President to cromlechs and stone-works, and held that the earth- 
works along the sea-coast should be assigned to the Gaels, and the 
stone-works to the Cymry, and instanced Caswallon’s Wall at Holy- 
head as a case in point, confirmatory of at least a portion of this 
theory. The Britons, Brithwyr, and Picts, were only different 
names for the same race. 

Mr, Elias Owen wished to know how Mr. Mason accounted for 

the cromlech-builders of the present day in India. Were they, too, 
Cymry ? 
Mr. Howell Lloyd, referring to the terms “ Lloegr” and 
** Ligures”, which had been mentioned by one of the speakers, 
drew the attention of the meeting to the fact that to this day the 
Welsh, while calling the English “ Saxons”, call England “ Lloegr’, 
and suggested that this name may have been derived from the 
occupation of a portion of the island by the tribe known to the 
Romans as the “ Ligures”, who in‘fact inhabited a part of the 
country bordering on the Loire, called “ Liger” by the Romans. 
The immigration of the Lloegrwys into Britain was spoken of in the 
Triads as posterior to that of the Cymry, and the people described 
as being of mixed blood, or, at least, not of the same pure Celtic 
stock as the Cymry. In connection with the vexed question of the 
rise and origin of cromlechs, Mr. Lloyd gave a slight outline of the 
argument of Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his work entitled Hiruscan Re- 
searches, showing that the Etruscan mode of burial in chambered 
huts and caves was a survival of the original method of sepulture by 
Turanian nations; first in the tent and afterwards in the stone hut 
in which the persons so buried had dwelt during life. And he 
suggested that the mode of burial in earth-covered cromlechs seemed 
to be based on the same principle, and that an argument might be 
founded on it in favour of the hypothesis that the cromlechs were 
constructed by, and consequently the countries where they are found 
occupied by, a Turanian people. 

Mr. Thomas compared with the distinction pointed out by Mr. 
Lloyd between the Welsh name of England Lloegr, and its inhabit- 
ants the Saeson, the corresponding case of Ireland, where the island 
is called Y Werddon, and its people Gwyddelod. The comparatively 
recent immigration of the Saxons into Lloegr may justify the analogy 
that the Gwyddelod were by no means the original occupants of 
Y Werddon, but the generic name by which they are known to the 
Cymry. Their names are connected in this country with remark- 
able works, both in earth and stone, called Cyttiau, Muriau, and 
Eglwysi Gwyddelod. The stone works, notably those on Treceiri and 
Penmaen Mawr, have been well compared by the President with 
those on the Isle of Arran, and denominated Firbolgic; thus con- 
necting them with the small dark-visaged Basques or Iberians. Of 
the classes of this little known race one was called the Fir Gaillian, 
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the men of the spear, the warrior caste; another Fir Domnhan, the 
men of the pits, the labouring and artificer caste ; and it is probably 
their work that we have in the Cyttiau and the Muriau. There was 
one period connected with the history of this county that required 
elucidation, and it ought to be forthcoming ; but it could only be by 
the aid of local knowledge, customs, and traditions illustrative of 
the social condition indicated therein: he meant the privileges of 
the men of Arvon, “ Breiniau Gwyr Arvon,” and such elucidation, 
he hoped, might be forthcoming in the course of this meeting. 
The President then called on the Secretary to read 


THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1877. 


‘“¢ When the Association held its second annual meeting at Car- 
narvon, twenty-nine years ago, it was then in the freshness of its 
youth, and had not yet completed the third volume of its Journal. 
It has now attained a vigorous manhood, and has issued more than 
thirty annual volumes, besides several supplemental ones, of no 
mean interest and value. One of these, The Celtic Remains, com- 
piled by the eminent antiquary, Lewis Morris, and edited by Mr. 
Silvan Evans, will be brought to a close during the current year. 
The Original Documents, which had been suspended, in order to 
facilitate the completion of the Remains, have been resumed ; and 
Norden’s-Survey has now attained a length of more than 350 closely 
printed pages, of great local interest for the topography of Maelor 
Gymraeg. Much more, however, remains to exhaust the Survey, 
and there is no lack of other material awaiting the time and con- 
venience of the Association. The value and interest of the articles 
contributed to the Journal have by no means diminished, and the 
volumes contain such a mass of information on all matters relating 
to Wales, that their careful study is essential for anyone who would 
treat at all thoroughly of Welsh history in its many bearings. Such 
use has been largely made and gracefully acknowledged in many 
independent works, which its members have published within the 
last year: such as the very able Lectures on Welsh Philology, by the 
first Professor of Celtic at Oxford; the Lapidarium Wallie, by 
another most distinguished Professor in the same University; and 
Mr. Murray’s new edition of by far the best and most reliable Handl- 
book to South Wales. Another work of much research has also been 
issued, Canon Bridgeman’s History of the Princes of South Wales, 
and we are happy to announce that the learned historian of Maelor 
Gymraeg has nearly ready for the press the first volume of The His- 
tory of the Princes, the Lords Marchers, and the Ancient Nobility of 
Powys Fadog, on the Ancient Lords of Arwystli, Cydewaun, and Meir- 
tonydd. The Association desires to express its thanks to the Rev. 
Hugh Prichard for the admirable illustrations to his article on Braich 
y Ddinas, and to Mr. R. W. Banks, for that of Skenfrith Castle. 

** During the past year death has removed three very valued mem- 
bers of the Association—Dr. John Stuart, the founder of the Spald- 
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ing Club, and the learned Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland; Mr. Talbot Bury, the eminent architect ; and Dean Wil- 
liams of Llandaff, the able champion of the Church in Wales, and 
the loving restorer of his cathedral, which our late President has 
so fully and so well described. Nine other members have, within 


the same period, withdrawn from the Association ; but the following / 
new members are submitted for confirmation at this Annual Meet- , 
ing :— 


‘“’Norta WALES. 


St. Asaph, The Lord Bishop of. 

-Banks, W. Lawrence, Esq., Talgwynedd, Anglesey. 
Griffith, Rev. G. W., Llangurig Vicarage, Montgom. 
Hancock, Thos. Wm., Esq., Llanrhaiadr Mochnant, Denb. 
Hughes, Geo. Jones, Esq., Llanerchymedd, Anglesey. 
Jones, Mortimer, Col., Plas Newydd, Llanfair, Denb. 
Jones, Evan Parry, Esq., Blaenau, Merionethsh. 

Trevor, Rev. Thos. Warren, M.A., Penmon Vic., Anglesey. 





“ South WALEs. 


Crawshay, Mrs., Dan y Parc, Brecknocksh. 
Chalinder, W. E., Esq., Llanelly. 

Cook, Herbert D., Esq., Clydach, Glamorg. 

Edwards, Rev. A. G., M.A., Llandovery, Carmarthen. 
Green, Francis, Esq., Oaklands, Carmarthensh. 
James, W. P., Esq., The Lindens, Canton, Glamorg. 
Jones, Edward, Esq., Ty Mawr, Aberdare, do. 
Jones, John, Esq., Glannant, Merthyr, do. 
Joseph, D., Esq., Treherbert. 

Taylor, Chas., Esq., Merthyr. 


‘“ MoNMOUTHSHIRE AND THE MARCHES. 


Bellamy, Mrs., The Castle, Abergavenny. 
Davies, Rev. John, Pandy, Monmouthsh. | 
Lloyd, W. H., Esq., Pontypool, do. 
Price, Rev. W., Llangwm Ucha, do. 
“© ENGLAND, ETC. 
Lewis, Rev. S. S., M.A., Corpus Christi College, Camb. 


Simeon, M. Leonard, Berlin. 
Walford, Ambrose B., Esq., Balham. 


“Tt is proposed that the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph be a Patron of 
the Association ; and that, in consideration of distinguished services 
to archeology, the following members be elected Vice-Presidents : 


Evans, John, F.R.S., F.S.A., D.C.L. 
Skene, W. F., Esq., F.S.A. Scot., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Babington, C. C., Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


“Tnto the vacancies on the Committee caused by Messrs. Bury, 
Mayer, and Prichard, and Dr. Griffiths, the Committee propose the 
election of 
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Turner, Sir Llewelyn 

Rhys, Professor, M.A. 

Bridgeman, Rev. Canon, Hon. G. T., M.A. 
Allen, J. Romilly, Esq. 


‘*‘ The following Secretaries are also proposed for approval : 


Scotland ............ Mr. Josh. Anderson, Edinburgh 
Carnarvonshire ...Hon. F. G. Wynn 
Flintshire............ T. Morgan Owen, M.A. 


Cardiganshire ...... Rev. Prof. Edmondes, M.A. 
Carmarthenshire...Rev. Aaron Roberts, M.A. 
Pembrokeshire ...F. Lloyd Phillips, Esq. 
Glamorganshire ...J. T. Dilwyn Llewelyn, Esq. 


“The Laws of the Association, which were ordered to be revised 
at the last Annual Meeting, have been issued to members in accord- 
ance with that instruction. 

“The Cambrian Association cannot close this Report without 
expressing its satisfaction at the progress which the study of arche- 
ology is making along its border-lands, as evidenced by the forma- 
tion, within the last twelve months, of no less than three new 
archeological societies, viz., the Shropshire, the Herefordshire, and 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Societies.” 


Professor Westwood, in moving the adoption of the Report, con- 
gratulated the Association on its prosperous position, and drew 
attention to the engravings which embellished the walls, prepared 
for the Second Part of the Lapidarium Wallie, which was nearly 
ready for issue. 

It was seconded by Mr. T. G. Norris, and carried unanimously. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 7rz. 


At 9.45 a.mM., amid pouring rain, a considerable number of mem- 
bers and friends started off by train for Llangybi Station en route 
to Carn Pentyrch, and for Pwllheli en route to Tre Ceiri and the 
Llannor Stones. The down-pour, however, continued so heavy that 
a large number of the party returned to Carnarvon “by the next 
train, and five members only ventured on the principal excursion. 
The first object of their examination was the cromlech on a farm 
near the Four Crosses, which still hands down the monument in its 
name. It had previously been visited during the Portmadoc Meet- 
ing (1867, p. 481); but no notice is there taken of the curious 
avenue of stones, 138 feet in length by 16 feet in average width, by 
which it was approached, and some of which appear to have formed 
at one time smaller cromlechs of their own. 

The old church of Llanaelhaiarn has, by the addition of north and 
south chantries, been converted from a simple parallelogram to the 
form ofa T. The chancel-screen and choir-seats in part still remain, 
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and there are on the east wall two rude slabs which appear to have 
supported images. The stoup remains in situ, near the south door; 
for which, however, the west door has been substituted as the main 
entrance to the church. The deep splay of the east window (a tri- 
plet) is worthy of notice ; and on the wall of the north transept is 
a tablet to the memory of John Evans, D.D., Bishop of Bangor, 
1702-15, born at Plas Du in Llanarmon, and at one time rector of 
this parish and a benefactor to its charities. He was translated to 
Meath in 1715. 

The inscribed stone discovered in Gardd y Sant,! and described 
and figured by Professor Westwood (Archeologia Cambrensis, 1867, 
p- 342), now occupies a somewhat perilous position in the old school- 
room, whence we strongly hope it may be transferred to the church 
for security and preservation. The lettering, read by Professor 
Westwood as AHORTVSEIMETIACO, and by Professor Rhys (1874, p.246) 
as A} ,ORTVSEIMETIACO, was read on the present occasion as 


ALHORTVSELMETIALCO- 
HIC IACET 


A subsequent examination by Professors Westwood and Rhys and 
Mr. Robinson, has decided in favour of ALIORTVS ELMETIACO HIC 
IACET. 

On the road-side towards Nevin, about a quarter of a mile from 
the village, and on the left hand side, is the holy well of the place, 
Ffynnon Aelhaiarn, a bright, bubbling spring of beautiful water, 
enclosed by a square wall about 6 feet high, with a stone bench 
along its inner side, and recesses above for the goods, and, it may 
be, the offerings of pilgrims. A similar one occurs at Clynnog, 
dedicated to St. Beuno, on the Carnarvon side of the village; and 
another at Capel Fair in Aberdaron. Indeed, it is said that a regu- 
lar series may be traced along the whole course of the pilgrims’ 
route from Chester through Holywell, and by Ffynnon Asa to the 
Holy Isle of Bardsey. 

The steady down-pour, alternating with driving clouds, allowed 
but small opportunity for examining the curious remains of Tre- 
ceiri. The difficulty of the ascent, taken over the zigzag lines of 
loose stones, gave, however, a good idea of the strategic skill em- 
ployed on its defence on this particular side. The walls and counter- 
walls by which the entrances were covered have been described 
and illustrated by Mr. Jones Parry in the volume for 1855, and by 
Mr. Barnwell in the Journal for 1871, p. 66. The ground-plan of 


1 The name of the place where this stone was found, “Gardd y Sant” 
(the Saint’s Garden), the peculiar form of the conjoint Tv, and the local 
pronunciation of the name of the village, suggest the idea that this was 
looked upon as the founder’s tombstone, and that his name has been super- 
seded by the better known Aelhaiarn. In this same district we have 
other founders, “ Edeyrn” in Eterni, and “Gwnodl” in Vendesetli; both in- 
scriptions at Ty Corniog in Llannor.—Eprror. 
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the outworks and the inner buildings! we reproduce for the twofold 
purpose of refreshing the memory of those who performed that pil- 
grimage, and of general comparison with the kindred works on 
Penmaenmawr, so well described by Mr. Prichard, and admirably 
illustrated in the present volume of the Journal. The grand situa- 
tion, the outworks, the enclosing wall with its banquet and its sally- 
ports, the curious and extensive range of inner buildings, well 
repay any amount of toil involved in the ascent, and they leave still 
ringing in the mindthe unsatisfied questions, Who were the builders ? 
Whence did they come? Whither did they go? When did they 
live? What was their story ? 

Missing the train at Pwllheli by a few minutes, gave the party 
the opportunity of visiting the interesting old church of Abererch, 
drawn and described by Mr. Longueville Jones in the volume for 
1856. The carved stall-end, the rude font, the old chest, the incised 
sepulchral slab, all remain as they were; ard the whole fabric has 
so far escaped the chances of restoration. When the turn does 
come, may it be done not only well but wisely, and with due regard 
to the characteristic features of the edifice. 

Another party made for the inscribed stones at Penprys near 
Liannor. One of these was found serving as a gatepost to the 
entrance of the churchyard, and had been in consequence much 
damaged. It was, however, read by Professor Rhys and Mr. Robin- 
son as 

FIGVLINI FILI 
LOCV... TI 
hic IACIT 


“hic” being in minuscules. But the two other stones could not be 
found in the field where they were last seen. They have probably 
been buried, either to preserve them or to get them out of the way. 

At Pentre Uchaf, not far from this place, is a half-ruined building 
of dry, massive masonry. The immense size of the fireplace and 
chimney show that it was once a house of importance, consisting 
probably of little more than a great hall, the room now existing, 
only half of which is roofed in. In the wall of a neighbouring cot- 
tage is inserted a stone with the date (1594), and the initials H. D., 
which may have been brought from Pentre, and thus preserved, as 
the cottage in the wall of which is the stone is evidently a much 
later building. 

In anticipation of there being many likely to form the Carn Pen- 
tyrch excursion, the Rev. Geo. Armstrong Williams had provided 
carriages for their conveyance ; but when the train arrived at Llan- 
gybi Station, only two got out—viz., the Rev. W. Wynn Williams 
and the Rev. Lewis Williams; and as the rain was descending in 
torrents, they were glad to shelter under his hospitable roof. The 


1 A measurement taken by Mr. W. G. Smith of the Zittle cupboard (en- 
graved, 1871, p. 85), showed the dimensions to be one foot seven inches in 
width and height, not two feet seven inches, as there stated. 
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weather clearing a little at 1.30, they sallied forth, passing through 
the churchyard of Llangybi, and noticing the fine east window of 
the church, which, it is hoped, will be well cared for in the restora- 
tion—a work for which Mr. Williams is making great exertions, 
and one which we commend to those of our members who may have 
the will and the means to help; only premising that Mr. Kennedy’s 
name as the proposed. architect is a guarantee that all the distinc- 
tive features of the ancient structure will be duly respected. Fol- 
lowing a footpath bearing north-west from the churchyard, they 
came, at about a field’s length, to a sparkling brook, spanning which 
is the sarn or causeway leading to Ffynon Oybi. The building is 
oblong, somewhat rounded at the corners, and had evidently origin- 
ally a coved, overhanging roof. There are squared niches, seven 
in number, in the thickness of the walls, probably used as seats for 
those waiting their turn to use the healing waters. There are steps 
down to the level of the water still visible on two sides, and they 
were probably continued all round originally. The water, of pel- 
. lucid clearness, wells up from a strong spring at the north-east end 
of the building, and it is so cold that it is with difficulty that the 
hand can be kept immersed for even a short time. 

From thence they went on up the hill to Cadair Gybi, Oyhi’s 
Chair—a naturally-formed boulder, but bearing a striking resem- 
blance to an armed chair. Near at hand there was pointed out 
what was said to be the entrance to a cave, into which our informant 
said his dog had gone some distance. There was also an upright 
stone (now prostrated), which seemed to have marked a place of 
burial. Then came the tug of war—viz., the ascent of the cairn ; 
and here the rain began again to come down in torrents.. The state 
of the weather precluded the making any very careful survey, but 
enough was seen to show that since the time when the description of 
the place appeared in the Journal of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, much destruction of the stonework had taken place: 
one circular enclosure in the thickness of the wall having been com- 
pletely wrecked, and the stones in many other places are much tossed 
about. 

_ Mr. Armstrong Williams mentioned the remains of a well outside 
the fortification on the south side, but the party failed to find it. 
Descending and passing through Llangybi village, the station was 
reached at 3.30, and a move was made to Afonwen, in order to visit 
the “ circular mound”’, distant about a mile north-north-east from the 
station. This earthwork is situated upon a slope inclining to the 
south-south-west, and is within about 300 yards of the pool (now 
nearly drained), which formerly came much nearer. It is called 
Y Domen Fawr, and is on a farm of Lord Newborough’s named Glan 
Llynau. Traces of interment have been met with, it was said, in 
a field between the “ Domen” and the house. The outer circum- 
ference of the earthwork at the level of the ditch is about 185 yards. 
Its height at the side next the sea is about 25 ft.; but the ditch 
does not extend here, being unnecessary. On the land side, encircling 
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it for three parts of the distance, the ditch is about 12 ft. broad, and 
its depth below the level of the field, to the north, is nearly 6 ft. 
The entrance, as far as it is traceable, faces south-east, winding up 
out of the ditch. The summit is hollowed out, somewhat open 
towards the sea, but all other sides are protected by the earthwork, 
which, where highest, is ]2 ft. high from the inside level. The 
diameter inside is 50 ft. There are no traces inside of any building, 
but there are appearances as of recent digging. It is in the parish 
of Llanystymdwy. 

At the evening meeting Professor Rhys, after giving a brief 
account of the excursion to Llannor and Penprys, alluded to the 
discussion of the previous evening, and expressed surprise at being 
asked to believe so many improbable things at a time, as the identity 
of the Ligures with the Lloegrwys—a confusion which no real philo- 
logist could be led into—and that of the Silures with the Picts, as if 
it had been proved who the Picts were, or that they had anything to 
do with Southern Britain. 

Professor Westwood exhibited proof impressions of the twenty 
plates for the second part of his Lapidarium Wallie, directing atten- 
tion to'several of the stones therein represented, as interesting either 
from their novelty or from various circumstances connected with 
them. Amongst these was the cross standing on the south side of 
the church of Llangrallo or Coychurch, on the shaft of which he had 
discovered the name of “Ebisar’’—a name found also upon one of 
the Llantwit stones, where it had universally been read in conjunc- 
tion with another name, “ Samuel,” and had been supposed to be a 
misspelling of the word “excisor’ or sculptor of the stone. Unfor- 
tunately the Coychurch cross had, during the past spring, been de- 
stroyed, by the falling of the tower and south transept of the church— 
an event the more deplorable, as the church had been restored (!) 
only seven years previously, at a cost of £1,800. Another instance 
of modern restoration was exhibited in the tombstone of Bishop 
William de Brewsa, from which the canopy with his inscribed name, 
‘* *WILLELM DE Brewsa Ep’s La’’ had been cut away, in order to fit 
the now nameless effigy into a niche in the south wall of the rebuilt 
cathedral of Llandaff. The catuc stone (referred to in Arch. Camb., - 
1862, pp. 52 and 156, as the “ Canog” stone at Llandevaelog Vach) 
had been inadvertently (!) built with the letters inwards into the 
arch, between the nave and tower of the church, whilst another in- 
scribed stone of considerable size was interred in the foundation of 
the new church at Llanfrynach, because the masons could not make 
anything of the inscription. It is also to be feared that the “ Valens” 
stone at Tretower has also disappeared during the rebuilding of the 
church. Other stones, recorded in the second part of the Lapida- 
rium Wallie, have also disappeared—namely, Edward Lhuyd’s 
stone, sent from Caerphilly Castle to the Oxford Museum; the 
Vaenor stone, and the Pen y Mynydd stone. 

Several hitherto unpublished stones were illustrated, including the 
“Vecti filius Guan” stone at Llanmadoc, at the western extremity 

232 
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of Gower ; the latter name being considered by Professor Westwood 
as identical with that of St. Govan, whose promontory (on which is 
the little chapel which still bears his name, on the opposite side of 
Swansea Bay) is visible from the high ground at Llanmadoc. The 
Professor, however, doubted whether St. Govan would be identified 
with Sir Gawaine of the King Arthur cycle of romances, as had 
been proposed by several popular writers. 

The hitherto unknown, although beautifully ornamented stone at 
Llangevelach, and the Pen yr Allt stone, recently partially illustrated 
in the Arch. Camb. by Mr. Robinson, were fully figured, and the 
singular coped tomb of stone at New Castle Church, Bridgend, was 
republished, including the long inscription, in two lines, along the 
side of the stem of the cross, omitted in the figures of this monument 
published in the Arch. Camb. 1873, p. 198. 

A complete figure was also exhibited of the singularly sculptured 
stone at Llanhamlach, with two human figures standing at the 
sides of an ornamental cross, which bad been doubtfully considered 
as Adam and Eve standing at the sides of the Tree of Life ; but 
which Professor Westwood considered to represent the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John standing beside the Cross. Figures were also 
given of the inscribed fonts of Brecknock Priory, and Patrishow and 
Devynock churches. The Professor concluded his remarks by calling 
for greater care to be'taken of these early monuments throughout 
the Principality than had hitherto been done. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


The first point in this day’s programme was “ Dinas Dinoethwy”, 
or as it is sometimes also written “‘ Dinoethwr” and “ Dinoethni”— 
an oblong earthwork that occupies a spur of the rising ground be- 
tween the sea level and the slopes of Moel Tryfan. The position is 
an important one, as it overlooks a wide extent of country ; and it 
was rendered easily defensible by the low marsh land that surrounds 
it on three sides, and by an artificial swamp that protected it on the 
east, and is now being drained by the line of railway. The specu- 
lum or watch point stood at the south-west angle. 

The beautiful new church at Llandwrog, built in 1860 by Lord 
Newborough, in memory of his wife, was next visited. It is cruci- 
form in plan and collegiate in character ; handsome stalls occupy 
all the sides of the nave and transepts, and a rich iron screen divides 
the nave from the chancel, on the south side of which is the Glynlli- 
von chapel, with the family monuments and some rich specimens 
of Spanish leather work. The tower stands at the west end, and is 
surmounted by a graceful spire ; beneath it is the principal entrance. 
In marked contrast to Llandwrog stands the venerable collegiate 
church of Clynnog, visited immediately afterwards, and already 
described in the volume of the Journal for 1849. Since that date, 
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however, the church has been restored, with due regard to its archi- 
tectural requirements, as an admirable specimen of the Perpendicular 
of Henry VII’s time; and not heedless of its earlier remains of De- 
corated work. Unmentioned in the above account, may be noticed 
a small squint from the newel staircase, leading to the roodloft and 
the roof, now closed up; and also a slanting opening from the room 
above the north porch into the nave. On the east wall is a monu- 
ment to William Glynne, with his family carved in stone, and re- 
presented in a kneeling posture. There is also in the south tran- 
sept an altar tomb to his son-in-law, Governor Twistleton of Den- 
bigh; but the tomb of St. Beuno, described as then existing in his 
chapel, has been removed, we are grieved to say, some time since 
the Portmadoc Meeting in 1868, to form a misplaced relic at Glyn- 
llivon. On this tomb, within memory of the writer’s informant, 
children afflicted with rickets had been put to sleep, after having 
been bathed in the holy well ; and the same authority remembers an 
old man coming regularly every year from Llanrug to “ offer for his 
cattle”. The “chest”, Cyff Beuno (Arch. Camb. 1868, p. 197), remains 
still on the floor of the vestry ; but time and worms are making sad 
havoc of it. An obelisk in the churchyard marks the grave of Eben 
Fardd, the bard and topographer of the parish. Adjoining the 
churchyard, on its south side, and now called the New Inn, is the 
curious old house, traditionally known as the Abbot’s Court, where 
doubtless, in early times many a weary pilgrim, found a welcome 
hostelry. The walls are well deserving of notice for their cyclopean 
character, and especially those in the cellar. The well, two hundred 
yards distant, has already been referred to, and the Bachwen crom- 
lech, about a mile to the west of the church, has been described, and 
figured in our pages, vol. 1867, p. 152. This cromlech is remark- 
able for having the upper face of the capstone covered with small 
cup-markings, as shown in the woodcut which is here reproduced. 
Why they were thus cut on a stone intended to be covered up out 
of sight, it is difficult to conjecture. The suggestion that the mark- 
ings had existed previously to its being used as a capstone is hardly 
admissible. This is thought to be the only instance in Wales or 
elsewhere. The original entrance to the chamber seems to have 
been either north or south, and not, as is more commonly the case, 
on the east. We regret to hear that the occasional annoyance of an 
excursion: party is made by the occupier a plea for a threat to de- 
stroy this interesting object; and we trust that if he be so churlish 
as to persist in such a design, he will be left to bear the ignominy 
of the deed himself alone. 

The other cromlech put down for inspection, at Tanybedw, was not 
visited, owing to shortness of time ; but two remarkable military 
works, of earth and stone respectively, more than compensated for 
the omission. The first of these, ‘“ Dinas Dinlle’’, stands out remark- 
ably well above the flat and sandy coast line, and is of great extent. 
It is somewhat oval in form, is defended by a double agger, and has 
its entrance carefully guarded by a zigzag approach. Originally it 
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appears to have occupied a smaller space than at present, and the 
speculum, with its defence, afterwards enclosed within the larger 
camp. Pennant mentions that a Roman coin of Allectus was found 
here, and concludes that it was a Roman station, occupied for the 
greater security of landing men and provisions for Segontium. 
The Rev. P. B. Williams, in his Towrist’s Guide through the County of 
Carnarvon, adds others of Gallienus, Tetricus Senior, Tetricus Cesar, 
and Carausius ; and speaks of the Roman road from hence to Segon- 
tium as being uncommonly interesting, having been carried chiefly 
over a flat marsh, once a morass, and broken only in one part by a 
river, the fort over which is at this day called Rhyd y Pedestri. That 
Dinas Dinlle may therefore have been used by the Romans is likely 
enough, but its form and character bespeak for it anearlier origin. For 
an illustration, with a brief notice of it, we refer our readers to the 
first volume of the Journal, 1846, p. 171. The remains of “ Craig y 
Ddinas” occupy a bend of the river Llyfni, which thus protects three 
sides of the work, the fourth being furnished with a double foss, and 
a wall of stone. The whole circuit of the defences remain, although 
the walls are much diminished. On the side, however, towards the 
land they are in a more perfect state, having some 8 ft. or more of 
the original facing. 

The Maenhir in Glynllifon Park was also visited. It is of the 
ordinary type, and is well represented in the accompanying illustra- 
tion by Mr. Blight. It is 9 ft. high by 12 ft. in circumference ; its 

- eastern or broadest side being 4 ft. in width. On this side, at the 
distance of 3 ft. from the stone, and a depth of 2 ft. 6 in., the layer 
of calcined bone mixed with charred wood, together with fragments 
of the urn that once contained them, were discovered in 1875 by the 
Hon. F. G. Wynn and the Rev. W. Wynn Williams. (Arch. Camb., 
1875, p. 381.) , 

At the evening meeting Sir Llewelyn Turner gave a lucid account 
of the building of Carnarvon Castle, and controverted some erroneous 
notions relating to it. The tradition, for instance, that it had been 
built within a year, he showed from the character of different portions 
of the masonry and from documentary evidence, to mean that so 
much of it was completed within that time as to make it fit fora 
garrison and the necessary purposes of defence. On similar grounds 
he explained that the work must have begun simultaneously at both 
ends—-viz., at the Queen’s Gate and at the Eagle Tower, and that 
the lower portion of the outer wall and the circuit of the town walls 
were built first; and not, as Mr. Hartshorne supposed, the inner 
wall, which covers the castle ditch. He also pointed out that much 
of the material of old Segontium had been used up en masse in that 
older portion. A further argument in favour of this was deduced 
-from the need of expedition in providing against attacks from with- 
out, and in their comparative security from within, inasmuch as the 
new occupants of the town were friendly to Edward. When Prince 
Madoc ap Llewelyn seized the castle in 1294, he entered at the 
portion of the town wall near the foot of the Eagle Tower, and the 
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Record Office bill for the building of that wall de novo has been relied 
upon as a proof that the Eagle Tower itself had not been built at the 
time of Prince Edward’s birth, and therefore that he could not have 
been born in the Eagle Tower. A careful examination of the 
masonry, however, has shown that there is not only a difference 
in the character of the higher and lower portions of the curtain, but 
that the upper portion is not bonded into the wall of the tower, as 
the lower part is; and that there have been, moreover, such altera- 
tions of the windows, doorways, and passages, that the present plan 
is no proof of the past arrangement, and that therefore the argu- 
ments adduced against the prince’s birth in the tower, on the plea of 
the smallness of the room and its publicity, fall to the ground. 
Another bill, 10 Edward II, for covering stones, was shown, from 
the geological character of the stones themselves, to refer to those 
used for covering the corridors and not the tower itself. It was 
further shown that the inner wall of the castle had been strengthened 
by palisading, and that as the sea had formerly come much more 
around it, ships had been available for its defence, even on the town 
side. A discussion then ensued, in which Mr. Robinson, Mr. Williams 
Mason, Mr. Barnwell, and Mr. Thomas took part, more particularly 
as to the meaning of the terms de novo facte, used for the curtain 
wall near the eagle tower ; whether it signified built new for the first 
time or built anew, by the renovation of damaged work. The pre- 
ponderance favoured the latter construction, and the Chairman 
brought the meeting to a close with a vote of thanks to Sir LL 
Turner for his address. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9ru. 


The Castle was the great object of this day’s examination, and 
under the guidance of Sir Ll. Turner, its Chief Constable, a full and 
minute inspection of it was made, and particularly those parts in 
the construction were pointed out to which reference had been made 
in the last evening’s address. To give a detailed account of this 
grand pile would require a volume, and to say but a few words 
would do very inadeqvate justice to the theme, so we pass it over 
to a future occasion. 

Afterwards some of the members went in search of remains of 
old Segontium ; but as the old excavations have been filled up, they 
only found one small fragment of original Roman walling with the 
recognised characteristic features of such work, forming the back 
boundary of some old cottage premises. The height of the wall 
was about 10 feet, and its thickness 6 feet. All the facing stones 
had been removed, and had exposed the internal herringbone con- 
struction. 

They then proceeded to Llanbeblig, the mother church of the 
parish, a cruciform structure, having in the southern arm of the 
transept a canopied founder’s tomb, but no effigy or slab. The date, 
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both of tomb and transept, judging from a section of the monld- 
ings, would be the early part of the fifteenth century. In the 
north transept there is a fine altar-tomb in memory of “ William 
Griffith, son of Sir William Griffith, Knight, who died Nov. 28, 1587, 
and Margaret his wife, daughter of John Wynn ap Meredith, Hsq., 
who built this tomb, 1593.” This church, with the chapel in Car- 
naryon, was bestowed by Richard II on the Nunnery of St. Mary 
in Chester. The Valor Hcclesiasticus, 26 Hen. VIII, gives it among 
the spiritualia of that establishment as “ Cornub. Blyblik valet in 
pensione annuali lxs,”; and in the Ministers’ Accounts, 33 Hen. VIII, 
we have “ The rectory of Bykkyk and the Chapel of Carnarvon, in 
North Wales, £3.” At the Dissolution it was appropriated to the 
see of Chester, and still continues in the patronage of the Bishop of 
that diocese. 

A visit was also made to the little, disused church of Llanfaglan, 
to inspect the stone inscribed FILI LOVERNII ANATEMORI. Two early 
crosses were Observed built into the porch, one of which is peculiar 
as having a ship incised, with the mast cutting through the shaft of 
the cross. 

This evening there was no public meeting; but the Committee 
met for the transaction of business, and selected Lampeter for the 
place of the next Annual Meeting. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 


In pouring rain a small party set out, nevertheless, for Dinas 
Dinorwig, near Llanddeiniolen,—an oblong camp occupying the top 
of a low hill, but well defended by “‘two deep trenches so formed 
that their inner banks are much higher than their outer; and within 
them a slight ditch having again within it, and upon the level top 
of the hill, a wall or rather bank of loose stones, which was once, 
and is still partially, supported by large stones set on edge”. (Arch. 
Camb., 1861, p. 236, with plan.) 

Llys Dinorwig, next visited, is a small hillock showing manifest 
signs of ancient occupation, defended on one side by an earthwork, 
the greater part of which has been removed; and on another retain- 
ing a piece of old wall which may have formed part of the medi- 
eval Llys where Prince Llewelyn ap Gruffydd held his court; but 
it retains no architectural features to recall the greatness of its past. 

As the rain and clouds cleared off, the round tower of Dolbadarn 
was examined. It is in three stages, and was erected probably in 
the time of Edward II to guard this pass into the Snowdon defiles. 
There had been, however, a much earlier castle on its site, for it 
had been occupied in the sixth century by Maelgwn Gwynedd; had 
afterwards been the prison of Owen Goch, immured within its walls 
by his brother Llewelyn ap Iorwerth for rebellion ; and it had been 
besieged by the Earl of Pembroke, temp. Edward I, when garrisoned 
by Dafydd, brother of Llewelyn ap Griffith. 
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At Pantavon, the residence of the Rev. P. Bayly Williams, rector 
of Llanrug, who hospitably entertained the party, was seen the 
Decius Stone, figured and described by Professor Westwood (Arch. 

. Camb., 1855-6), and read by Mr. Wynn Williams as 1mp(ERATORI) . 

-Q.(VINTO) . TR(AIAN)O. DECIO . I(VLIVS) . GAL(L)IE(Nvs). It was removed 

-hither, some sixty years ago, from Dinas Dinorwig; whence also 
two of the querns were brought which now lie in the garden, and 

‘one of which is curious as having seven grooves radiating from the 
centre. 

The evening meeting, owing to some mismanagement relative to 
the proper place, was held in the Club Room of the Royal Welsh 
Yacht Club, Professor Babington in the chair. This being the 
last meeting, the usual votes of thanks were passed :—that to 
Mr. Freeman, the late President, being proposed by Professor Bab- 
ington and seconded by Mr. Barnwell; that to the Local Committee, 

‘also proposed by Professor Babington, who expressed the obligation 
of the Association to the Chairman, Sir Ll. Turner, fur the use of 

‘the rooms in the Castle, and his exhaustive lecture upon it ; seconded 
by Mr. Kyrke Penson, who, however, could not agree with all that 
had'been advanced in that lecture; and that to the Secretary, 
Mr. Davids, Junior, moved by the Chairman and seconded by Mr. 
Howell Lloyd. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Robinson to read a paper by 
the Rev. Dr. Hooppell “ On the Importance of ascertaining the Sig- 
nification, in the Keltic Languages, of the Latinised Names of the 
Roman Stations and Towns situated in Great Britain.” This paper, 

-which is printed elsewhere, contains many derivations open to criti- 
cism ; but time did not admit of any further discussion, and the 
Meeting was brought to a close with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, who in briefly acknowledging the same announced Lam- 
peter as the next year’s place of meeting. 





THE MUSEUM. 


Besides some interesting relics from old Segontium, still unclas- 
sified and unarranged, Professor Westwood exhibited the plates pre- 
pared for the second Part of Lapidarium Wallie ; Mr. Robinson, a 
fine painting of Charles I; and the Rev. Wynn Williams of Bodewryd 
the following articles :— 

1. A saddle quern and muller, found together at Trefwry, in the 
parish of Llanidan, Anglesey. 

2. Portion of a saddle quern, having a receptacle scooped out at 
one end for the reception of the pounded grain; found at Maenhir, 
Liangeinwen, Anglesey. 

3. Two ornamented querns (circular), found at Blochty, Llanidan. 
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4, One square, one round, and two oval stone mortars, found at 
Maenhir, Llangeinwen, Anglesey. 

5. Muller, found at Maenhir, Llangeinwen, Anglesey. 

6. A small stone vessel, triangular outside. Query whether it may 
not have been used asa lamp. 

7. Flat polishing stone (seashore pebble) found at Maenhir, Llan- 
geinwen, Anglesey. 

8. Stone with groove round the centre, which may have been used 
as a hammer. 

9. Stone disc; may have been used as a weight; found at Tan- 
bencefn, Llanidan, Anglesey. 

10. Another stone, which may have been either a weight or a 
rubber of some kind (same place.) 

11. Small stone hammer ; found at Caer Idris, Llanidan, Anglesey. 

12. Perforated circular stone, found on the land at Menaifron, 
Anglesey. 

13. Six spindle whorls, found at Menaifron, Tantwr, and Maenhir, 
Llangeinwen, Anglesey. 

14, Two fragments of Roman pottery, found at Dinsylwy (Arthur's 
table), not far from Beaumaris, Anglesey. 

15. Two pieces of Roman pottery, found at Menaifron. 

16. Three pieces of mortaria (Roman), found at Menaifron. 

17. Two pieces of Samian ware, found at Tanbencefn, Llanidan, 
Anglesey. 

18. Three pieces of Roman pottery, found at Tanbencefn, Llanidan, 
Anglesey. 

19. One ribbed stone bead, found at Tybachyfoel, near the ferry, 
Llangeinwen, Anglesey. 
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